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HOW WE NEARLY LOST TENNYSON 


The Bantu Boys 



Marking a labyrinth on the ground for use in a native game 



Setting *a trap for a bin* 

.We tell elsewhere the story of a Bantu boy ; here we see how bright these boys can be. 
The Bantu peoples of Afriea are among the most intelligent of the native races 

These photographs are reproduced from Mr. Dudley Kidd's ■* Savage Childhood/ published by A, & C. Black 


AMAZING STORY 
FROM THE LONG AGO 

WHAT HAPPENED TO A 

TSAR 

Why Tennyson’s Father Had 
to Flee for His Life 

REMARKABLE DISCOVERY 
IN RUSSIA / ' 

Most legends are foolish and false, 
but , some really embody unwritten 
history, and it seems possible that a 
■Russian' legend, nearly a century old, 
.deserves respect. It is the story that 
When Alexander I of Russia was-reported 
as dead and buried in 1825, he.clid not 
die; .but privately retired 'from' the 
; throne, put on .the raiment of-a, pilgrim, 
-wandered in penitence front shrine to 
shrine, and finally, passed away-. in. 
religious seclusion at a’ monastery,,- in 
far-off' Siberia. , 

: That is the old story, and it has just 
received startling confirmation from the 
report that the Bolsheviks, in . rifling 
churches and royal tombs in search of 
treasure, have opened the coffin supposed 
to contain the remains of Alexander. 
They found it cnipty. ■ The .tenantlc’ss 
' coffin exactly accords with the tradition, 
for, in order that Alexander’s' brother 
Nicholas might succeed without scandal, 
it. was necessary that. Alexander should 
pretend to die'and be carried, in •honour 
to the tomb. 

Alexander Comes to England 

The grandparents' of English people 
now of middle age knewAlexander, 
first as. an enemy allied with Napoleon 
and prepared to crush British , rule in 
dhtlia and to halve the,world with 
France; then ns- an ally, who; aided 
by the forces of winter, overthrew. 
■Napoleon on the historic- retreat front 
Moscow ; and finally as a greatly honoured 
v isitor to England. It was his brother 
Nicholas whom we fought-.in tlie stupid 
.Crimean war..' He himself v was a blend 
•of bad.and good, with the good ulti¬ 
mately outweighingthe bad. 

'• Turning from war, he attempted a 
course of reforms which, had he been 
Courageous enough to enforce' them 
. against the will of his_cburt, would have 
made Russia happy and prosperous. 

Enslaving a Nation 

He had fine ideals, but no persistence in 
well-doing, and he let the cruel autocrats 
'surrounding him have their wav in 
enslaving a nation. Finally, sick at 
- heart, according to the story then current, 
he secretly feigned death and burial, 
and gave his closing years to' sacrifice 
and service. , .1 . - - 

There was a special reason why he 
should disappear quietly, if disappear 
lie did, lest Europe should suspect the 
repetition of a former outrage. Alex¬ 
ander was the son of the brilliant but 
wicked Catherine II and that mad 
monster Tsar Paul, and he came to 


the throne through' the foul and 
treacherous murder of his father. 

Tsar Paul was garrotted in his 
palace by his nobles, like a poor traveller 
bv Indian thugs,- His empress was a 
party to the, crime, and Alexander was 
a party to the conspiracy-for dethrone¬ 
ment though not to the murder. The 
'murdered man was supposed by all to 
have died a natural death, but-conscience 
made cowards and worse of the guilty.' 

. It happened that one night the father' 
of' our poet Tennyson was dining in 
Petrograd with the English Ambassador, 
and in the course of the meal he said 
aloud : “ It is perfectly well known in 
-England how the Emperor Paul died : 
lie was murdered by Count So-and-So.” 
A death-like silence fell upon the com¬ 
pany, for, unknown to Tennyson, the 
very man sitting next, to him'mas the 
count whom he had accused of the crime ! 

Of course, Tennyson had to flee for 
his life. He rode and rode for weeks 
across Russia, till he reached a Crimean 


port, ‘. where he fell ill of fever, and 
would start up in his delirium terrified 
that lie.would not-hear. the horn blown-, 
by the English courier, who, once every 
three months, passed through the.town. 
But Dr. Tennyson did hear the horn ; 
he crawled put to the courier, and was 
brought home to England. Had he not. 
come home again there would have been 
no Lord'Tennyson.- 

Alexander stayed, made war, made 
peace, and sought to make redress to hi% 
Subjects for the wrong-doings of. liis an¬ 
cestors. In his life he was an enigma, 
in death the misty centre of a . legend, 
which seems, after all, to have been true. 

A CRICKET SURPRISE 

At Birmingham, recently, Warwick¬ 
shire dismissed Hampshire in 30 minutes 
for 15 runs. In county cricket the only- 
lower scores recorded are 12 by North- 
ants and 13 by Notts. Strangely enough, 
however, Hampshire made 521 in their 
second innings and won the match. 


ANACHARiS COMES 
AGAIN 

A LONDON INVASION 

Choking Up the Pond of the 
Four Owls 

WEED THAT WILL NOT GO 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

In Battersea Park a botanic intruder 
which has once been thrown out has 
again thrust itself irresistibly- into the 
small lake known as Die Ladies’ Pond, 
or the Pond of the Four Owls, because 
of the birds which blink in the sunlight 
all day Out of their aviary. 1 

The intruder is a water plant called 
the American pond weed, or the 
Canadian water- weed. In the C.N.. 
more than three years ago,We described 
the . arrival of this weed, A nachans 
a'.swastrum, in the waters of the pond, 
its'rapid spread from the bottom to the 
surface till the pond was.almost covered 
with it, and the efforts to get rid of it. 

It was first found in Britain in 1842, 
and has become a nuisance in rivers like 
the Trent and Derwent. Its stems arc 
easily broken, and each piece is capable 
of growing, so that great care must be 
used in removing it from a pond. It is 
fattening food for swans and water-fowl 
but that is not -much •consolation for 
the trouble it causes. * 

Surprise for the Swan 

Park-keepers used to go out on the 
pond in punts and take up great trusses 
of it. But the Weed grew on. The 
pond began .. to sink in . last year's 
drought ; but the weecl went on. 

Then last.winter'the pond was cleared 
out. All the fish as well as all the weed 
were removed, and for months the pond 
was left dry.'' It was cleaned and 
gravelled. When the water Was let in 
again during the early months of the 
spring it looked a different place, clear 
and bright, with a fine gravelly bottom. 
Even the resident swan seemed to notice, 
the difference, and-washed himself care¬ 
fully- after every fpg- in order to be 
worthy of his surroundings. 

The Briar Rose a Pest 

But about a month ago, when that 
sudden rush of -warm weather brought 
out the, May trees, the chestnuts; and 
the laburnum all together,- the weed 
that had'been so thoroughly- cleared out. 
of the , pond emerged from its place 
of hiding and appeared again ! 

The -spring weather suited it as 
well as the flowers. It grew and grew. 
-Last week it was putting its unwelcome 
head above the surface, and when these 
lines are being read all over the kingdom 
the weed will be all over the pond. 

It is hard that English ponds should 
be thus invaded ; but we ought to’ 
remember that the English briar rose, 
which was introduced twenty-five y-ears 
ago into Australia, is now a pest there. In 
some American rivers, too, the hyacinth 
has become a hindrance to navigation. 
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WHEN KNIGHTS 
WERE BOLD 

FORGOTTEN SECRET OF 
WAR’S VANITIES 

The King’s Speech to 
Disbanded Regiments 

WHAT THE CREST AND 
ARMS STOOD FOR 

There is more in. the story of the 
coat-of-arms borne by old-time knights 
than King George had time to explain 
in his short speech the other day to'the' 
Irish regiments he' disbanded. 

“ The knight, in days gone by, bore 
on his shield his coat-of-arms, token of 
valour and worth, and only to death did 
he surrender them,” said .the King. 
But that is not quite all the story. 

The emblems on the knight’s shield 
had a purpose less heroic than is com¬ 
monly remembered. They were meant to 
save the knight’s life. 

A knight was known by his coat-of- 
arms, and if in a battle or skirmish he 
was knocked off his horse or taken 
prisoner, his coat-of-arms served as an 
indication that he was a man of means, 
and that if his life were spared he would 
be worth a rich ransom to his conqueror. 
It was the . poor man who ran the 
greatest danger. There was no armour 
for him; there was no ransom. Incase 
of defeat they knocked him on the head 
at once or committed him to serfdom. 

Prisoners Worth a Fortune 

Even the Saracens, engaged in a holy 
war, spared men for the arms they 
displayed because of the money to be 
gained by selling such prisoners back to 
freedom. At the battle of Nicopolis, in 
Chaucer’s day, we are expressly told that 
the defeated French nobles were saved 
because their rich decorations made the 
Turks mistake them for little kings, 
each worth a fortune in ransom. 

At home, too, the same law held good, 
and the absence, of coats-of-arms cost 
the Scottish gentry dearly at the battle 
of ■ Musselburgh’ in 1548. For, 'says 
the historian, the “ vileness' of their 
port”—the absence of heraldic adorn- 1 
ment—” was the Cause that so many of 
the great men arid gentlemen were killed 
and so few saved. The outward show, 
the sign whereby a stranger might discern 
a serf from a gentleman’, was not 
amongst them to be seen.” 

The little men from the land won our 
old victories for liberty and right, but 
we know nothing of them. They had 
no names beyond Tom, Dick, or Harry; 
and no coats-of-arms to keep them 
alive, for money’s- sake or mercy’s,-if 
they stumbled by the way. The knights 
in'their blazoned armour had by far the 
best of it in those days, and too often 
credit goes to them for the triumphs 
gained by poor sons of the soil who 
hardly knew for what they were fighting. 

theTheap lunches 

How the Government Sent 
the Bill 

Clearly we are economising. Lord 
Inchcape has been describing. how, one, 
day last ycarj he gave up a holiday and 
buried himself in masses of figures to try 
to help the Government to save money. 
He was on what is called the Geddes 
Committee,which reported to the Govern¬ 
ment after six months’ hard labour. 

He never felt happier, said Lord Inch- 
cape, than when-the committee finished 
its labours, signed its report, and 
“ threw it at the head of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer." Week in, week out, 
they sat at the Treasury in London from 
ten to seven, and often later. 

“ The Treasury were very good to us,” 
Lord Inchcape added, “ and we had half 
an hour for a frugal lunch which they 
supplied. We’ felt extremely grateful, 
and after we had finished our work 
and sent in our report an incident 
occurred which led us to think that 
economy had really begun. . We each 
received a bill for our luncheons, which 
we paid without a murmur.” 


IN THE COILS OF 
J A SNAKE 

THRILLING EXPERIENCE 

Extraordinary Strength of a- 
Huge Python 

BABY VIPER AT THE ZOO 

By an extraordinary coincidence Lon¬ 
don has just witnessed, -practically in 
the same .hour of .the same . day,. two 
examples of the manner in which, from 
the dawn- of humanity, snakes have 
made war upon mankind:.' - ” 1 

We all know the words in Genesis in 
which Eve, having been tempted by the 
serpent, is warned that between her 
, descendants and the descendants of that 
first snake there shall be lasting enmity. 
So the fact remains to this: day : the 
poisonous snakes kill us with their venom, 
and the big, non-poisonous snakes seek to 
crush us to death with their coils. We 
have here new instances in'our midst of 
both these deadly forms Of power. 

Family of Vipers " . 

■ One comes from the Zoo, where a 
case of live vipers from India was being 
unpacked. On the" voyage home a 
Russell’s viper, a highly-poisonous species, 
gave birth to a .number of young 
ones, and it was from- these that the 
trouble arose. Collins, an experienced 
keeper of Zoo reptiles,': exercised all 
necessary precautions.in removing the 
adult vipers, lifting them.but with special 
tongs; but for the baby" snakes he 
risked his hands. One-of the infant 
reptiles instinctively resented,this treat¬ 
ment, and, though only a few -inches in 
length, it succeeded in inflicting a bite 
upon one of his fingers.: 

Poisonous snakes are- born with fangs 
and virus all ready for action. - Whether 
they are virulent enough at this infantile 
stage to kill a man we do not know ; but 
Mr. Boulenger, the curator of reptiles at 
the Zoo, immediately applied proper 
measures and had the sufferer conveyed 
to the hospital, where he soon arrived on 
the road to recovery. •’- 

Fight With a Python 

For the second • adventure of the day 
we turn to the London home of Mr. E. H. 
Bostock, ,a name known to millions of 
visitors to menageries. In his presence 
six men were lifting from its cage a huge 
python for examination. Suddenly the 
creature threw a writhing coil" of its 
body between Mr. Bostock’s legs, and, 
although the men still-held its head, it 
obtained a partial grip, with-its looped 
body, and all but succeeded in throwing 
a coil around him. , ... - 

Such encounters have, been-known in 
London before. One monster-seized the 
hand of a keeper who -was cleaning out 
its cage, and only a prompt slamming- 
down of the door of the den. upon the 
snake’s neck saved the. man’s life.- .. 

Another .man;- giving ’a* meal to a 
python, was accidentally Snapped by 
the reptile, which then, with the dread¬ 
ful lithe activity for which the, breed is 
notorious; flung its.folds around bis body 
and threw him to the floor helpless. 

Tragedy in the Wilds 

The first case had its end when other 
keepers drove blocks of. .wood into the 
boa’s mouth and forcibly, liberated a 
dreadfully lacerated handin the second; 
three-men fought the writhing reptile; 
but could not free its victim till they had 
broken oft its teeth and left them in the 
hand, which it had struck. ' 

. Pythons- have .their part in the-tale of 
tragedy in the wilds, and long have had. 
Every young student of ancient legends 
knows the story of the'' Laocoon, 
immortalised for us, not only-in the 
writings of Virgil, but in one; of the 
finest statues in the world, the statue 
showing the high priest of Apollo and 
his two sons wrapped in the ‘deadly em¬ 
brace of serpents. 

The work is so realistic that the sculp¬ 
tor must have seen human beings actually 
in the terrible coils of a python; the 
marble seems like life suddenly petrified. 


GIRLS GOING AHEAD 

Striking Successes at 
Cambridge 

A BRIDGE BUILDER 

To be placed as a Wrangler in the 
Cambridge University Final Examina¬ 
tion lists is thqhighest honour an under¬ 
graduate can. obtain.' Tins year if has 
been won by a girl who owes her educa¬ 
tion entirely to, her own efforts.- 

Daughter of a-clerk in the Salvation 
Army -Bank, -Alice May Ccote -won a- 
scliolarship when: she was twelve- at-a 
Walthamstow'' Connci 1 school, and went 
for four years to the, local high-school.. 
From there,' after scoring several--other 
successes, she got a scholarship to Cam¬ 
bridge. .Now she is just 21,- and has 
proved herself a mathematician of rare 
skill and .ability.- 

Yet she is, .according to her father, 
by no means occupied by higher mathe¬ 
matics to the exclusion of domestic 
interests. She 1 can cook and sew as well 
as she can handle figures: On the even¬ 
ing before she. heard of her triumph in 
the Tripos she. was mending her little 
brothers "-find sisters’ clothes. - • 

She has been a keen Salvationist, like 
her father; since she' was a child. .At 
Cambridge she" taught in an Army 
Sunday-school, - She is a good speaker at 
open-air services.; ' 

Another branch of the Tripos-at Cam¬ 
bridge is mechanical sciences, and here, 
for the first time, this year a girl has been 
placed in, the. First Class: This young 
engineer, who”has done hard work in the 
shops, arid whose ambition is to be a 
builder of bridges, . is’ a daughter. of 
Professor Foxwell, well known as a 
writer on economics. .. She, too, is 21, 
but she looks young for her age. 

She is very fond of games, but when 
she works she works hard, Now she is 
up against the difficulty of persuading 
the Amalgamated Engineers' Trade 
Union to let her go through the work¬ 
shop training which she needs if she is to 
gain a thorough practical knowledge. 

PIONEER'HE AD MASTER 

Bold Experimenter With 
New Methods 

It is possible'that the name “ Sander¬ 
son of Oundle' ” may in time come to be 
as famous as "'Arnold of Rugby.” 

Dr. Arnold'formed the type of public' 
school which held its ground until to¬ 
ward the endiof,last century. F. W. 
Sanderson,'who has died suddenly at the 
age of 65-—he died on a platform at the 
end of a lecturiF—was a pioneer in a new 
direction.': - >». 1- . 

He realised the.’need for a widening’of 
public-school methods in education. He 
encouraged boys at Oundle School, 
where he had been headmaster since 
1892, to work at what interested them. 
He built mechanical workshops, an 
art school, and laboratories; lie had 
Spanish' and Russian taught as well as 
French and German.. He employed 
original mearis of making boys take an 
interest in history and geography. 

His work-aroused .warm admiration 
among all who are. looking toward the 
future rather -than the past. It is being 
followed by many schoolmasters, and in 
time may very likely beconie the basis 
of a new system. 

TWELVE QUEENS 
How They Rode in Twelve Boxes 

Twelve queen bees have flown from 
Amsterdam to Croydon by aeroplane-! 

Fach of these.travelled like a queen, 
for it was carefully placed in a special 
box, a trifle bigger than a matchbox, and 
each • box was ventilated so that the 
queen could be seen. 

These twelve little queens of Holland 
were safely and swiftly borne to Croydon, 
then they were carried rapidly to 
London in a motor-car, and after that 
they were sent to Dumbarton by express 
train—truly a novel journey by our three 
fastest forms of transport. 


TWO PRISONERS 

QUEER ADVENTURES IN 
LONDON AND WALES 

Boy in a Mi! k Churn and an 
Otter in an Engine Pipe 

LIKE AN ALI BABA TALE 

Was it a recollection . of Ali Baba’s 
forty tliieves, who hid themselves in 
great jars, which sent Sidney Weinberg 
into a milk churn.in a London street ? 

It. may have been, or it may have 
been merely that Sidney accepted a 
challenge from laughing playmates who 
stood around him. Anyhow, we know 
what happened. There stood a mil!: 
churn in the street, empty one minute, 
and there stood the same milk churn, 
full next minute of Sidney Weinberg! 

The boy had wriggled himself into the - 
churn as easily as Ali Baba entered the 
robbers’ cave.. But once in, poor Sidney 
was like Ali Baba’s greedy brother when 
he entered the enchanted cave—lie could 
not get out. 

Cutting the Tin Open 

The robbers, when they visited . All 
Baba's garden, hid in great oil-jars, and 
we know how Ali’s 'faithful Morgiana, 
with the help of hot oil, disposed of them. 
But Sidney Weinberg was no Persian 
robber to be put to death in his hiding- 
place ; he must be got out. 

Sidney’s friends tugged in vain at 
Sidney, and they tugged in vain at the 
churn ; the poor boy was as secure'as a 
sardine in a tin ; and the only thing 
possible was to get the churn opened as 
though it were really a sardine tin. 

So off to.the London Hospital they 
trundled the churn with poor Sidney 
inside. We may imagine the surprise 
and amusement of the doctors and 
nurses as the canned youngster arrived. 
There was only one thing to be done, and 
that was to cut the boy out. That is 
what they did. The churn had to be slit- 
in several places.' 

Solving a Mystery 

Sidney eventually emerged, very hot 
and very frightened. Still, he escaped the 
fate of the robbers in the oil-jars., The 
nearest parallel to that remainedto solve 
the mystery of an engine’s water shortage 
at the great steelplate works at Pontar- 
dawe, Glamorganshire. The puzzle was 
that though, in spite of drought, plenty 
of . water was available, the boilers of th e 
works were not getting enough, with 
the result that the machinery came to 
a standstill. 

Expert examination could make noth¬ 
ing of -the situation; the supply-pipe 
seemed clear,' and vet water would not 
go through it. 

At last the engineer had a bright idea, 
and turned a jet of high-pressure steam 
down the inlet pipe. The mystery was 
solved almost immediately, for out from 
the pipe came a full-grown otter.! 

The inquisitive and venturous animal 
was less fortunate than Sidney .Wein¬ 
berg, for-the steam was as fatal as the 
oil-bath which Morgiana gave, the rob- N 
bers, arid the' poor creature died from 
the effects of it. Picture on page 12 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
A Louis XV writing-table . . . £1071 


Twelve Queen Anne chairs . . . £S92 

Six pre-Chippendale chairs . . . £750 

Two U.S. '5 cents stamps . . . £440 
A pair of Louis XVI candelabra £378 
A Louis XV gilt suite . . . . . £320 
A pair of Charles 11 armchairs . £262 

An English helmet with crest . . £252 
Jacobean refectory table . . . £-231 
A pair, of mitten gauntlets . . . £199 
Two Brescian flintlock pistols . £168 

Three silver saucepans . . . . El 17 
Persian mosque tile, 14th-century £56 
Three Apostle spoons £45 

An early 13th-century ewer . . £42 

Turkish stamp with over-print . £40 
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EQUAL TO FIFTEEN 


THE DROUGHT-MAKING THE BESTOF IT 


WALTER' PAGE 


EQUATORS 

Line of Steel to the Moon 
and Back 

THE RAILWAYS OF AMERICA 

Soiriri striking figures have been’pub-' 
fished • showing the amazing develop¬ 
ment ot the railways of the United States 
in less than a hundred years. 

Ninety-three years ago there were 
ontv i6 miles of railroads in all America. 
Now there are over 270,000 miles. If 
these were made into a single track the 
line would go round the earth more than 
fifteen times, and if arranged as a single 
rail it would reach three times the dis¬ 
tance to the moon. . 

Even- year two and a half million tons 
of steel are made into rails for the rail¬ 
roads of the United States. 

It was in 1767 that the first rails for 
traction that the world had ever seen 
were made. They were laid down at 
Coatbrookdale, in Shropshire, and were 
of iron, each being three feet long and 
four inches wide. 

Almost immediately improvements in 
form and material began, but it was the 
invention of the steam locomotive by 
George Stephenson that gave the great 
impetus to the improvement and de¬ 
velopment of steel rails. - 

Every year since the i end of the 19th 
century the United States has added ,to 
its railroads 4500 miles of track, in¬ 
volving the use of over 9000 miles of 
stee.l rails. . - 

The whole of the United Kingdom has 
only .23,725 miles of railways,' or less 
than a tenth of the United States. . '• 


QUEER SCENE FROM A 
SHIP 

Dozens of Waterspouts 

The account of an extraordinary 
cxperience near Guantanamo, in the 
Island of Cuba, where, during a tropical 
thunderstorm, nine waterspouts were 
seen at one time, has brought an interest¬ 
ing letter to the Editor. 

It comes from Mr. J. 13 . Hewitt, 
chief officer of the steamship Garston; 
from whose deck the waterspouts were 
seen. Air. Hewitt read the account in 
theC.N., which his wife, who is principal 
of Uppingham House School at Hull/ 
uses regularly in her teaching. 

The sight was even more remarkable 
than we stated,' says Mr. Hewitt, .for lie, 
tells us that in addition to the nine 
large waterspouts we spoke of there were 
so many smaller ones revolving round 
the larger that the total often numbered 
thirty of more: 

Such an experience has occurred .only 
ouce in Mr. Hewitt’s lifetime, and lie 
regrets that he had no camera handy 
with which to photograph the scene. 

The C.X. is glad to know that the 
CUrston came through the storm without 
hurt and that Mr. Hewitt reached his 
home safely. . . 

pickTng up "air lights 

Thrill of Night Flying 

Flying in the dark, guided by the lights 
which have been set up at a number of 
points in France and England; aeroplanes 
are now plying nightly between London 
and Paris. • ■ 

Before the'machines from Paris cross 
the French coast-line the light at 
I.ympne, near Folkestone,- can be seen. 
W hile they are over Tonbridge the 
pilots recognise the air-station lights in 
London, 29 miles away’. 

When the machines are ready to land 
strong searchlights beneath the lnillsare 
switched on. These illuminate the 
ground so clearly that the pilot can pick 
out. his - landing-place and, judge how- 
far he is from it. 

The sensation of picking up the lights, as 
seamen call it, is wonderfully attractive. 
There are always two in sight, and they 
are perfect guides. Picture on page 7 
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Children going to fetch water at Brotherton, near Pontefract, where there is a shortage 


Water being carried by ox-cart near Cirencester 


Waiting for water at the village pump at 
Brotherton 


Unlocking the well at Chartwell, In Kent, 
at ration time 


Water being sold in Yorkshire from door to door at a halfpenny a bucket 

The shortage of water.all over the country, owing to lack of rain, is getting very serious, 
and in many parts people have to walk long distances to obtain their supplies. As these 
pictures show, however, there is a general determination to make the best of the drought 


ONE OF THE GREATEST 
AMERICANS OF ALL TIME 

How He Interpreted the War for 
His Country and Kept Her True 

WHY NOT A STATUE IN 
LONDON ? 

There is an empty pedestal in Trafal¬ 
gar Square waiting for a statue. We 
suggest to the Government that it should 
put on it a statue of Air. Walter Page. .. 

Statues have been erected in London 
in recent years to the two greatest 
citizens of the American Republic. One 
commemorates in our midst George 
Washington, the founder of the Repub¬ 
lic.. . The other expresses the national 
admiration-for Abraham Lincoln, who 
gave that Republic a new rank among 
the free lands of the world by freeing 
her from the stain of slavery. 

Mr. Page’s Letters 

Alonth by month, as the world has 
been told the details of the work done 
during the early years of the war by the 
late Air. Page, the American Ambassador 
lo Great Britain, the. feeling has grown 
that America, at that turning point’ in 
human history, had in London one of the 
supremely great men of the world. 

Jn the. World’s Work (published in 
New York by the firm of which Air. Page 
Vas a principal, and in London by 
Heineniann) everyone has been able’to 
see in Air. Page’s own' letters the part 
he played- in reading, - with shrewdest 
judgment and quickest sympathy, what 
was going' on in Europe, and tlie 
masterly manner in which he made the 
members of the American-Government 
eye-witnesses of the fateful struggle as 
the British.people felt and saw.it.- 

Realest Thing jn the World 

In the latest published letters Mr. 
Page deals with the second Christmas 
of the war, “ a memorable one for its 
sorrows and its grim determination—an 
empty chair at every English table.” 

. Still, said Mr. Page, there would be 
many pleasant and touching things 
done, and then he went on to tell how 
an Englishman came in to see him and 
asked, if he would, send a- thousand 
dollars to the. American Ambassador in 
Germany for use in making the English 
prisoners in Germany as happy as 
possible on Christmas Day—” only I 
must never tell.anybody- who did it.” 

A'lady came on the same errand lor the 
prisoners in Turkey, and,, much moved 
by it all, Air. Page goes on: “The 
heroism; the generosity; the endurance 
and self-restraint, and courtesy of these 
people would melt a pyramid to tears. 
Of course, there are-yelloiv dogs among 
them liere and there, but-the genuine 
English man or woman is one of the 
realest things in tins world," 

That the American people in the end 
took their share in bringing the war to a 
close Was due to Air. Page more than 
to any other ninth ■ •’ - 

Hero of a Thrilling Age 

. There is not the least doubt that when 
the historian in the future writes 
afresh the whole story of the Great War, 
Mr, Page, as a man, a patriot, a lover of 
liberty, and a genius for sympathetic. 
insight, will be pictured as one of the 
heroes of. an age when. thrones were, 
falling and, nations were crumbling and 
re-shaping ’ themselves, and war,’ was 
branding the hearts of lpCn with a sense 
of horror. - . • 

The English-speaking peoples of the 
British Commonwealth have the greatest 
reasons for honouring his memory! He 
was their best, interpreter arid truest 
friend from an independent standpoint. 
It is not now too soon that they should 
show their admiration and gratitude by a 
national recognition of his splendid 
character arid ‘his marvellous judgment 
of the influences that were moulding the 
world during the war. No doubt a time 
will come when Page will have his statue 
iu London as Washington and Lincoln 
have. Alay it be soon ! 
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THE EMPIRE IN 
LITTLE ; 


A LOOK AT THE IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTE 

Practical Centre of Knowledge 
at South Kensington 

BETTER THAN WAR MUSEUMS 


If the proposal to choke up' the courts 
and galleries of the Imperial Institute 
with the junk of the War Museum be 
defeated, as it deserves to be, it will have 
had a usefuLeffect. It is an ill wind which 
blows nobody good, and this ill wind may 
do good by . directing attention to a 
national collection which ought- to ,be 
better known and more widely used. 


What is the Imperial Institute ? - It is 
an imposing pile of architecture at 
South Kensington, near the Natural 
History Museum. And what is its pur¬ 
pose ? It aims at giving those who visit 
it some idea, of all the countries which 
compose the British Empire. It does 
this by means of paintings and photo¬ 
graphs, by maps and models, by showing 
the products of Dominions, and illus¬ 
trating their-arts and industries.' - 


Seeing the Empire 

Few people are lucky enough to be 
able to trayel round the Empire, and a 
walk through'the Imperial Institute is 
one of the next best things'. .. Not only 
is it instructive, but. it is extremely 
interesting. ' Some little time'ago one of 
the guide-lecturers, who owe their, exist¬ 
ence to Lord Sudeley, was told off to take 
parties of visitors.round. It was thought 
that, twenty .in a’party: would suffice-to. 
meet the demand, but so many people 
-wanted to take advantage of this.chance 
to " see the Empire " that soon it was 
necessary to let thirty go found at a time, 
and even this does not satisfy all who 
would like to have the exhibits explained. 

Not one visit,''of course, can reveal 
anything like all that the Institute i has_ 
to show. -Half h'dozen afternoons may’ 
well be, spent, in, making acquaintance 
with Canada,. Australia, South. Africa. 
New Zealand,.' Jndia, Newfoundland, 
Nigeria; -arid all the 1 far-flung territories 
which • own allegiance to our British 
Realm.- The result is to fill one's mind 
with a far more - vivid picture of these 
varied and wonderful lands. . . . . ■ 


Wheatfields and Gold Mines 

Here one sees - pictures of the -cities 
and the countryside, the people at work 
and at play, the foods they grow, the 
trees which flourish in their forests,; the 
manufactures' they have established, the 
minerals ■ they dig out of their ' soil. 
Here , one-is shown, the lading of New 
-Zealand frozen meat on the ships which 
■ are to bring, it-to England ; and there 
the wheat-fields of Canada, from which 
comes so much of our bread, with the ele¬ 
vators in which .wheat is stated; and the 
pipes through w liich it flows into the ships. 

We see the fruits grown in different 
climates, some in bottles, some imitated 
marvellously well in ' wax. Here . we 
have represented the'gold that is taken 
from the: mines of -the . South African 
Rand and- the diamonds which , have 
made Kimberley famous. 


Usefullnforamtion for All 

Tea-growing in Ceylon, brass-working 
fn India,- bronze ornrinients' from Burma, 
cotton culturd'ih Egypt—these- are only 
a' few exhibits picked at random from 
among thousands/ of which the interest 
is inexhaustible. In addition to the. 
galleries' there are laboratories in which 
research work is'carried on. Rawmaterials 
are tested ; fresh uses for Imperial pro¬ 
ducts are discovered ; and the infor¬ 
mation thus gained is'distributed free to 
ill inclined to take advantage of it. 

What the nations of the Empire should 
do is to make the Imperial' institute still 
more representative than it is. Not an 
’ inch of its precious space can be spared 
for rusty old rifles and the tiresome 
oaktlefield plans of, the War Men. 


CHANGING LIFE 

A MOVEMENT AMONG 
YOUNG MEN 

The Personal Touch and Its 
Good Results 

EXAMPLE TO THE CHURCHES 

From a Special Correspondent 

Wonderful stories are- told of men 
suddenly changing their lives under 
some powerful religious experience. The 
very worst of men have been changed in 
this manner and have become splendid 
men for the rest of' their lives.. 

But some people say: “ These con¬ 
versions only take place among the lowest 
people, among the most ignorant and 
abject; 31014'never hear of an educated 
man being converted:” 

This is not true.- Educated men are 
being converted every day’of the year 
and all over the world. * What is true is 
that these men .are not converted by a 
sudden spasm of emotion and they do not 
advertise the fact of their conversion. 

, How to be Happy 

As it happens: there Is a movement 
at the present time among young men 
in the British Empire 1 and the United 
States of America which is effecting some 
marvellous conversions.’ It is a private 
movement: and we cannot' make any 
statement about it which would lead to 
publicity ; but. certain, things - may be 
told that are of extreme. Interest. - , 

' The' heads of this movement never 
conduct anything in ..the - nature . of a 
service. Everything they do is: personal, 
and private. They get into touch with 
young people, and in quiet rooms, with 
no ritual of any kind, quietly and persist¬ 
ently prescribe religion’ as a cure for the 
unhappiness of sin. They do not pro¬ 
fess to know, the! secrets- ofGod. All 
they declare is that by prayer and active 
service a man who is miserable, or fretted 
or conscious- of unrest in his life may 
become extraordinarily happy. 

A New Movement. 

it is something - new in the way of 
conversion, and it works Well. Numerous 
young men of the greatest promise on both 
sides of the Atlantic have become as 
profoundly converted,,’by this method 
as any “ trophy ” of the Salvation Army, 

There is a wide future for this move¬ 
ment. It may help tO ! bring all the 
churches of Christendom back to the 
great mystery of religion, which ,is .the’ 
personal relation between each living 
creature and the Father of the Universe. 

In the meantime many young men are 
converted, and are themselves actively 
engaged in converting oThers. 

DOING GOOD 
A Cause Worth Helping 

• If any of our readers are in need of 
some plan for doing good, they may find 
an opening, in the Rainbow Hospital 
Fair for the Royal Free: Hospital in 
Gray’s Inn Road, which will be held at 
the London School, of Medicine for 
Women, 8, Hunter Street, W.C., on 
■Saturday, December q. - 

The last fair, realised - Tiooo. Girl 
. Guides - are taking a prominent part in 
the-December -fair. The stalls will be 
arranged in the colours of.the rainbow. 

Dr. May Thorne, the honorary sec¬ 
retary, informs us that articles that will 
be welcomed are every variety of doll, 
bricks, jigsaw puzzles, mechanical toys, 
woolly balls, rag animals, tea trays, 
boxes, stationery cases, wheelbarrows, 
hobby horses, scooters, ships and boats, 
baskets, bags, bead-work and weaving, 
children’s clothes, jumpers and jackets,: 
needlework, and cosies. 


TALES FROM A RANCH 

NATURE STORIES OF THE 
FAR WEST 

Beaver in the Nursery and 
Magpie in the Kitchen 

LIFE 75 MILES FROM NEIGHBOURS 

A West Dulwich boy tells us, in nice style,, 
some tales his .mother has told him about' 
life in the West'of America, 

When my - mother was a little*'girl 
she lived in a ranch between the Cas¬ 
cade and RockyMountains. The near¬ 
est neighbours were 75 miles away, and 
letters andpapers only came once a year. 

. The only’pebple she saw besides her 
family -were a wandering tribe of 
Indians, who often camped in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and who gave her. pets. One 
was a. baby- beaver that had ..been 
caught in- a trap and lived in the 
nursery. The little ones found in the 
morning that it had built, iii the night a 
regular dain across the floor with branches 
of poplar,; on which it fed, and boots, 
shoes, and clothes. - 

At last it was put in the cellar to 
sleep because.it. began to gnaw holes' in 
shoes and chair legs. Then it found its 
way out in to The river, and disappeared. 

One of my uncles got a magpie’s egg 
just as the young, one was pecking its way 
out, and he ; put it in a nest of cotton 
wool and reared .it. ■ , . ; ■ ’ . 

it became a clever bird, and as its 
favourite' perch. was a beam in the 
kitchen it.- soon learned to talk. But 
it was a lot of bother as well as a plea¬ 
sure, for it hid things where it was very 
difficult to find them.' 

One day -'it was .mistaken for a-.wild 
bird by a hunting party, and one of its 
legs'was shot off. It flew straight home 
and fell-on the'Jdtchen floor.’ ... They fed 
it oh eggs, to strengthen -it, and it 
grew well, but always after' it‘helped 
itself to eggs from the nests. 

It was little the worse for the loss, and 
used to sit on its. perch in the kitchen 
and ^ay, “ Poor old minus-a-leg.” 

THE GURKHA KNIFE 
How Is It Used ? 

The C.N. recorded some .time .ago an 
assertion by a lecturer at Yarmouth .that 
a Gurkha knife is never drawn except to 
shed blood'.' • . 

, This is a belief that is widely held 
even in India, It is- a common saying 
that a Gurkha will cut his own finger 
rather than return tlie’knife to its sheath 
without drawing blood. 

But a' correspondent with long' ex¬ 
perience in India writes from that' 
country to . say that - the belief is 
unfounded. 

For nine years our correspondent, had 
Gurkha servants, and they used the 
kukri, or Gurkha knife, for rhainy pur¬ 
poses. He-has known it Used to fell a 
tree ten- inches in diameter, to sharpen a 
lead pencil,-to open wooden boxes,' to 
clear a path in the jungle, to cut bread, 
to split firewood, to make a hole in a 
stirrup strap, and to drive in nails. 

- It is a' universally used instrument. 
It certainly needs careful handling, but 
the Gurkha is extremely skilled in its use. 


- SAVING POWER 

A New Carburetter for Motor 

Cars,.. ’’ 

In,-view of the-'coming shortage of 
motor fuel; the question of better use 
of the petrol in.a motor engine has been 
studied at Michigan University, g ' 

The result is that a new carburetter 
has been evolved that is entirely self¬ 
acting and automatically adjusts the 
mixture of air and petrol according to 
every variation in the load of the car, the 
temperature, and so on. 

The new carburetter has been tested 
now for many months, and the results 
have shown that a car fitted with it will 
run more than twice as far on a given 
amount of oetrol. 


WHO WILL LIVE 
r IN A TUB? ‘ 

CHIEF SCOUT AND 
DIOGENES 

The Man Who Thought the 
7 World was Wrong ’ 

SHOW IT A BETTER WAY 

V • By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

»• f ^ „ 

■/ Once upon a time there lived a very 
clever man who was never happy, for 
flie reason that as soon as he had learned 
one, thing he always found that there 
was ..something else to be learned. He 
'wanted, to know everything, 

• ' It-was like climbing a hill: .as soon as 
you get to’what you think is the top 
you find .-there is. another peak: a little 
higher, and another behind that, and it 
seems to go on for ever. - 

That -.is - , just what Diogenes found— 
for that-was the name of the wise-.man. 
But. at last he became impatient,and so, 
just; like the; fox who said'the grapes 
were soitr because he could not climb 
over the wall and get them,' he said, that 
nothing was worth learning at all, and 
everything was silly—especially the men 
who spent their time learning arid mak- 
ing money and spending it. - - : 

:. s Living in a Tub 

So he.went and made his home-in a 
tub just big enough to lie down in; and 
qte anything he could find growing wild. 

• 1 It was living the simple life with a 
vengeance-^-only he did not enjoy it 
very much. He grew- surly and cross, 
and nobody liked him. If anyone went 
to see hint he was just like;a bad-tem¬ 
pered dog, poking his head out; of hfe tub 
arid growling. 

He chose his way of life not because 
he .thought, it was better, but because 
he thought everything else was worse— 
.and that is hardly the way tq begin any¬ 
thing if you want to enjoy it. 

’ Anyhow, ■ nobody thought-his way of 
life was worth living-, so nobody copied 
him—and I don’t blame them. 

There are too many people, in the 
-world who, like Diogenes, are inclined to 
run down everything and everybody 
unlike . themselyes. ' Even if the others 
are wrong it does not do any good to 
run them down ; it makes them stick to 
their old ways all the harder. 

Thinking of the Good 

If you have a better wa3 r , practise it 
yourself,'so that others may see it. 

That is where so many so-called 
reformers make their mistake. They 
say. “ Down, with everything”-; -they 
blame the Government or the Church, 
or the system of education; they can 
always find somebody or something at 
fault—but - they do not 'do anything 
themselves to show a better way. That 
is destructive criticism, destroying some¬ 
thing and putting nothing in its place. 

What you want to, do is to construct, 
not tq destroy-—to make something 
good to take the place of what is bad. 

Monsieur Cone, the “ auto-sugges¬ 
tion healer, does his work not by 
pointing out what is bad in-his patients, 
but,by teaching them to think only of 
what is good, and healthy and well. 

Never Run Down Others 

- That is-also why in the Law of the 
Scouts and ' Guides we never say 
“ dhn’t” do this or that or the other. 
These Laws tell you what Scouts are and 
' what they do, but say nothing about the 
bad things they must not do. 

It is a good piece of advice never to 
run down other people’s ways. Just 
let them, see that your way is better—if 
it is ; and if you are living up to vour 
Scout and Guide Promise and Law, I am 
sure it is. 

I always think people who find fault 
with others, or laugh at their ways, are 
like Diogenes living in a tub; they 
usually have not got anything better to 
show for themselves, and they certainly 
will-not get anyone to come and live in 
the tub with them 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



........ . illmq water 

p3w*rplants, an J in 1940 it is 
expecleJ H»t this amount will 
have been doubled 


Within this belt the Sun is.......... 

overhead at noon in Jultj .. : DUCoj 


Equator—the middl 
line round the globe 


WhereThey Are Harvesting 

Wheat. Eastern Canada,' United 
States, and Central Europe. 
Sugar. Central - America, West 
Indies. Brazil, Mauritius, and 
. Queensland. Mate. South America. 
Coflee. Brazil. Flax. Canada. 
Tobacco. United States. 

Cherries and Currants; England. 


/SOUTH ;. Tlit explorers on iti« Qussltivo seen a 
>. volcano ineruption, hitherlo unknown, 

•'". in Ike direction oflke Clcrke Rocks 
: soulk of Souik Georgia ;•; ! 

'\^S0UT» CC0K1* '■ 


0 1 

:Si>i>ws»nais " , Vf ® 


,. ........ 

Severe drought in Reunion has 
spoilt this ^ears sugar crop : 
Two factories have had to close 


. v.-y ,r 



|g|| AUSTRALIA 

Three scientific expeditions will *’#5*7 Tasmania/;:.: 
view the suns eclipse in September from : : 
different part$t>f Australia. One will go by \ 
motorcar to Centra! Australia,Hie instruments : 
being convened in camel wagons 


BANTU BOY OF KENYA 
Courage of a Chieftain’s Son 
HOW HE SAVED HIS BROTHER 

■ A lady who is a missionary in Kenya 
Colony, in East Africa, sends ns an in¬ 
stance of bravery in a Bantu lad which 
she thinks ought to have a place among 
the fine deeds that, from time-to time, 
have been mentioned in the C.N. 

Among the sons of the .chief of the 
Bantu Kavirondo (she says) are two 
small boys, Panya, aged 12, and 
.Shiwhndu, aged 10. A few weeks ago 
one of the. houses of their father caught 
fire, and the people were very frightened 
because a son of the chief was inside. 
But they did nothing, and the roof fell in. 

Then up came Panya, who had learned 
how to be quick and helpful, and, hear¬ 
ing: that his little 'brother was inside, 
he at once dashed into the burning house 
and brought out the little fellow. 

Both the boys are alive and well. 

There are no medals in East Africa 
for brave black boys, and Panya is not 
a Boy Scout, but he would like to be, and, 
our correspondent hopes, soon will be. 
He is fine at sports, and the only young 
boy.ip■ the first football eleven. 

If any r2-year-old boy would care.to 
write to him his address is Panya, 
Church Missionarjr Society School, 
Butere, Kisumu, Kenya Colony. He 
sometimes sees a much-used copy of the 
C.N., so he knows British boys are 
friendly in spirit. Pictures on page one 


Pronunciations 

in This Paper 

Brescian . 

Bresh-e-an 

Bourges . . . 


Fascisti . 

Fash-ees-tee 

Guantanamo. Gwalni-tah-nah-mo 

Laocoon. . 

Fav-ok-o-on 

Leghorn . 

Leg-horn 

Musselburgh 

Mus-sel-bur-o 

Sophocles ... . 

Sof-o-kleez ■ 

Spezzia . . 

. Spet-zee-ah 


POOR OLD LADY 
A Long and Lonely Life 

Bo you know anyone who has never 
received a letter by post ? If so, send 
at least a postcard. You may give 
more pleasure than you can imagine. 

An old woman named Coates had 
lived tor fifty-one years in a Suffolk 
workhouse. She entered at nineteen with 
her parents. They died; she knew.no other 
relatives, and had nowhere else to go. 

She never had anyone to visit her, and 
she never received a letter until just 
before she died. Then one day there 
came for her a postcard, sent as a kindly 
thought by one of the workhouse nurses 
who was having her holiday and realised 
what pleasure it would give (he old 
woman to know that she was still re¬ 
membered. For some days she could 
think of nothing but her postcard. She 
kept it in her hand, would not let it go 
even while she slept, and died clutching 
it. It was buried with her. 

What pitifully dull and monotonous 
lives there are hidden away, while other 
lives are so full of interest and variety. 

ROOKS ^AND CATS 
Queer Scene in a Road 

A. fight between rooks and cats was 
seen in a road at Barmouth, in Wales. 

First appeared a cat which had 
caught a young rook ; it was squawking 
furiously. Then another cat tried to get 
the young rook away. The squawking 
became louder than ever. 

The cats scratched at one another, 
but the young rook could not get away. 
Whenever it moved one of the cats 
pounced on it and held it back. 

But the noise it made attracted a 
whole flock of rooks. Suddenly the 
street was black with them, and the air 
filled with the beating of their big wings. 
They bore down upon the cats, pecked 
at them fiercely, flapped their wings 
over them, and scared them off. 


THE RAMS WITH THE 
GOLDEN HORNS 
Shepherd’s Present-Making 

When the King of Serbia married a 
Rumanian princess all sorts of odd 
Balkan customs were observed by bride 
and bridegroom. 

When they reached the palace after 
the ceremony whea't and sugar were 
handed to them on a plate. They 
exchanged handfuls and then threw them 
among the people to show that they 
hoped for good harvests and prosperity. 

Then the new queen took in her arms 
a child, a war orphan, kissed it, and put 
on it a dress she had made herself. That 
was how she implored Heaven to bless 
her with children. 

Of the innumerable presents that the 
bride and bridegroom received the most 
picturesque was a flock of forty rams with 
gilded horns, brought by an old shepherd 
from the mountains far distant to 
Belgrade, the capital. He had driven 
them slowly all the way. 


THE BALL ON THE COURT 
Rare Incident at a Tennis 
Match 

When a good lawn-tennis player clears 
stray balls off the court before he serves 
or receives service, what does he do it 
for ? Is he afraid that he may step on a 
ball and be thrown down ? 

No ; the reason is that a ball in play 
may happen to pitch on a stray ball 
and jump aside, so that it cannot be¬ 
taken. This does not often happen, but 
there is always a chance of it, and in a 
Kent County Championship match its 
occurrence altered the future of a set. 

Just when one of the players needed a 
point badly, a return from his opponent 
hit a ball that was lying on the court. 
It spun and dropped immediately out of 
his reach. He'lost the game and the set. 

If he had been more careful,.and had 
cleared the stray ball off the court, he 
would, at all events, even if he had not 
won, have been saved from the reflec¬ 
tion that he lost through his own fault. 


BABY SITS IN THE 
COMMONS 

Youngest Visitor to Parliament 

For the first time in history, it is said, 
a baby has been present in the House 
of Commons while the House was sitting. 

It-was in the gallery the other day 
resting quietly on its mother’s knee 
while for an hour or more members 
asked, arid Ministers answered, questions. 

The ■ baby was only about twelve 
months' old, but its behaviour was 
perfect—better, in fact, than that of 
many M.P.s, for, unlike some of our 
legislators, it kept awake all the time 
and seemed quite interested. 

Older children have sometimes been 
allowed in the gallery to ' listen to a 
debate, and at one time boys could 
actually become members of Parliament 
and make laws for their fathers. . 

Sir Robert Naunton, a politician of 
early Stuart times, writing of Parlia¬ 
ment in the days of James I, says that 
there were at one time forty members 
under twenty, some not over sixteen. 
Referring to this, he adds that “ it was 
the ancient custom for old men to make 
laws for young ones, but now children 
enact laws to govern, their fathers.” 

Among others the poet Waller sat in 
Parliament in 1622 when sixteen. 

There was much controversy for many 
years about the age, limit for members, 
and under. William III it was finally 
decided that no person under 21 could 
be elected a member of the House of 
Commons. Yet years afterwards Charles 
James Fox was returned, and sat in the 
House at the age of 19. 


The Weather of May 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Hours of sun . 267-5 
Hours of rain . 12-9 

Days with rain . 7 
Dry days . . . 24 

Warmest day . 22 nd 
Coldest day' . 13 th 


London . ins. -S3 
Torquay . ins. 90 
Newcastle, ins. 1-12 
Cardiff. . ins. IMS 
Fort William ins. 11 f.<5 
Dublin . ins. -Ci 
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Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Cinderella 

By Our Country Girl 
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Make Up Your Mind 

|SJo one doubts the necessity of 
* ' exercising the body, of keep¬ 
ing limbs supple and strong by 
use. If we did not vigorously and 
regularly exercise our limbs we 
should lose the use of them. 
Everyone knows that. 

What everyone does not know 
is that our minds need exercise 
as much as our bodies ; they also 
are liable to grow feeble if they 
are not kept bright and active by 
daily effort. Thinking is a duty 
which has not been recommended 
seriously enough.' 

Among the Greeks, whose civi¬ 
lisation was, in the opinion of 
many famous men, the finest' the 
world has yet seen, there, was a 
greater realisation of this duty of 
thinking than we. have today. 
The maxims they cherished as the 
best guides to a good life were : 

- . . Think clearly, 

Behave justly, 

Live freely. 

Their maxims are as wise to¬ 
day as then, and they apply to 
all of us. 

A Speaker of the Flouse of Com¬ 
mons has rare opportunities for 
studying the national mind. He 
sits in his chair day after day, 
listening to speeches by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the nation, and can 
judge the value of the thinking 
behind them.' Lord Ullswater, 
who was Speaker for many years, 
rates that value low. 

He thinks that, among the 
many great benefits newspapers 
have brought with them, they 
have brought one disadvantage. 
They save people from the trouble 
of thinking. Many people, he 
says, will not form opinions, but 
are guided by the newspapers. 

Perhaps if one were to read 
every newspaper, so as to be 
able to pick and choose, it would 
not matter greatly, but most 
people read only one paper, and 
adopt its opinions concerning any 
matters about which the : reader 
has no other sources, of informa¬ 
tion. It is a pity. No one, 
votes for a Government just be¬ 
cause it has the support of cer¬ 
tain newspapers. But of most 
public affairs few people have any 
personal knowledge, and must 
depend on what they read. 

Very important, therefore, is 
the way in which we read. Clear 
thinking means looking into 
things, weighing evidence, taking 
into account human nature and 
history. Food that is bolted is of 
no use for the bodjn Information 
swallowed without being worked 
on by the brain is of no use to the 
mind, which will soon cease to 
work at all if not properly fed. 

Clear thinking should be prac¬ 
tised from the earliest years. 
It is a valuable habit which 
cannot be begun too soon. Take 
the facts in this paper, the ideas 
scattered about it, and think about 
them. Make up your own mind. 


For the Too Frivolous 

A poet once said that a line written 
by another, poet might well 
become a proverb. It has not yet 
done so, but the present time suggests 
that it might be applied with good 
effect to numbers of people we read of 
in the comedy of what is called fashion¬ 
able life. In any case,, here is the 
line for a notebook : “ A coin may be 
light but it need not be bad.” 

© 

We Shall Arrive 

J^ady Astor has come home to 
England from America, and she 
is welcome home. It would be un¬ 
natural if she-were not proud of both 
countries; she comes to us from the 
big country across the water, and has 
good reason to like the little mother 
of U.S.A. But there is something 
more important even than the British 
Empire or the United States, or both 
of them together, says Lady Astor : 

I care for something even greater than 
these two great countries; I care for 
Civilisation based on Christianity. 

We have our faults, and nations are 
made up of fragments of frail human¬ 
ity ; but is it not the strength of Anglo- 
Saxondom that in the end it stands for 
the spirit of Christianity woven in the 
fabric of Civilisation ? .We have a 
long way to go, and it is hard; but 
in God’s good time we shall arrive. 

Better and Better 

giiALL we ever get' rid of prisons ? 

We believe we shall: Here is an 
idea that points the way. 

Magistrates and judges are ap¬ 
pointed, all the machinery of law is set 
up, in order to save trouble. 

I.ong ago the members of a com¬ 
munity themselves tried anyone among 
them who was charged with an offence. 
Then, as life grew more 'complicated," 
they paid officials to do it for them, ' 

In some industrial communities, in 
factories and workshops, a plan is now 
at work which goes back to the old 
system. The workers . inquire into 
charges brought against any of their 
number and inflict their own penalties. 
If a theft is committed the thief, is not 
sent to the police-court, which may 
ruin a whole career ; his offence is 
considered by his mates and, if they ; 
find him guilty, he is given a year in 
which to show that he has seen the 
error of his ways. 

The same method is applied in cases 
where rules have been broken. Very 
seldom, it was stated by a speaker at 
the Society of Friends’ annual meeting, 
does this scheme fail. 

®' 

Robert Herrick Calls for an 
Optimist 

Give me a man that is not dull, 

When all the world with rifts is full; 
But unamazed dares clearly sing, 
Whenas the roof’s a-t‘ottering; 

And, though it falls, continues still. 
Tickling the cittern with his quill. 

Robert Herrick 


The Only Way 

'Y'here ' has been visiting England 
lately an American who does not 
like us very much, so that we may 
believe him when he is complimentary. 

He finds us a very broad-minded 
people, who more than other people have 
forgotten the antagonisms of the war. 

We like that. When War is over 
it is over; let us get on with Peace. 
It is the English way when a man has 
deserved a good thrashing, and had 
it, to help him to his feet again. It 
is the only principle on which there 
is any life worth living for any of us. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

giR Frederick Banbury thinks teach¬ 
ers are too well paid. He is right 
:f he refers only to. those who did not 
teach him to think better. 

0 

A doctor says most children do not 
get enough sleep. Perhaps their 
beds are not large enough. 

0 

A correspondent asks why M.P.s wear 
spats in the House. We cannot ima¬ 
gine, unless they 
think it gives 
them a better 
footing. 

0 ■ 

Tub Kaiser is 
writing a 
book about him¬ 
self. .Having lost 
his throne,, he 
has now no other 
' subject. 

0 

Miss Lena Ash- 
- well, pro¬ 
tests that an 
actor is not a 
useless person. 
Well, of course, he isn’t always playing. 

- 0 

A pianist, according to Mr. Mark 
Hambourg, must not allow himself 
to be upset when anything goes wrong. 
But suppose the stool breaks ? . . 

0 

The rewards of authorship, according 
to Dean Inge, are grossly unjust. 
Sounds as if they were more punish¬ 
ments than rewards. 

0 

A motor-caR turned turtle the other day 
without serious results. But, for a 
moment, the occupants were in the soup. 
© 

We Apologise 

Newspapers are not written, and never 
can be written, for young people 
piE C.N. begs to apologise for its 
existence to the grown-up Lon¬ 
don newspaper which wrote these 
words the other day. They come 
from a paper which is struggling to 
live. We do not know why papers 
succeed, but we know why they fail: 
they fail because they do not under¬ 
stand what people want, and do not 
understand the things they write about. 

Our opinion is that newspapers can 
be written and ought to be written so 
that all good people, all wise people, 
all young people, all old people, can 
read them with Drofit and enjoyment. 


V/ou will agree that things have often 
their romance. 

Grandpapa feels a human affection 
for the oar with which he stroked 
Cambridge in eighteen-liundred-and- 
something. There hangs the . sword 
that Uncle Tom had when he led his 
Sikhs against overwhelming odds. 
You yourself cherish a bat which 
C. B. Fry once made a century with, 
and the dear old knife you’ve had ever 
since you joined the Wolf Cubs, years 
ago. And the whole family is proud oi 
the silver flagon out of which Nelson 
.toasted your forebears, a few months 
before Trafalgar. 

The Mangle 

But will you agree that a mangle 
can be raised to the rank of heirloom ? 
Let me put the evidence before you. 
I own that there is no glitter about it, 
no bloodshed, or cheering, or bugles 
or floating colours; but there is a 
sort of heroism. 

Once upon a time there was a pros¬ 
perous little shop kept by ■ three 
orphan sisters. The youngest did all 
the drudgery, while the eldest sisters 
wore frills and furbelows and played 
the piano, Naturally they were very 
angry when Cinderella fell in love with 
a poor man. She couldn’t be spared ; 
besides,he was only a common Tommy. 

So" Cinderella ran away, as far as the 
parish church, and married her 
soldier. The two sisters, when they 
discovered it, refused to give her a 
penny of their common inheritance, 
and hoped that she " would come to 
beg at their door for a crust of bread." 

Air. and Mrs. Cinderella had no 
money at all to start life upon, but. she 
had some jewellery. Selling all she 
possessed, she was just able to buy a. 
mangle, and so to set up as a laundress. 
Gradually that mangle got together a 
home for them ; it was their best friend.' 
Carpets,, linen, beds, chairs, pots and 
pans, all came from the mangle. ' 
The Blow 

By and by the man, now the father 
of a little family, left the army, and 
rapidly got on in the world. There 
followed a bigger house, finer furni¬ 
ture, ease and rest for Mrs. Cinderella, 
handsome children, well-clothed, well- 
fed, and healthy, growing up in one of 
the happiest and most respectable 
homes in England. Then, suddenly, 
the father dies. 

It is a blow from which the wife 
will never recover. But even in the 
first- anguish she has to think of the 
six children still at home. Who is to 
earn them bread-and-butter, new 
boots, winter coats ? 

Once more the old mangle is dragged 
out. If Burns was.right, if 

To make a happy fireside climb 
To weans and wife, 

That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life, 

then we shall have to admit that there 
is something sublime about the 
mangle. We shall have to agree that 
it is, in spite of appearances, a family 
heirloom, and as much an emblem of 
courage as Uncle Tom’s sword. 
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LIFE FROM THE 
DEAD SEA 

BOLD POWER SCHEME 
FOR PALESTINE 

Mediterranean Waters to Pour 
Through a Tunnel 

A LAND FLOWING WITH 
MILK AND HONEY? 

For hundreds of years the Dead Sea 
has been looked upon as the symbol of 
everything opposed to life and beauty 
and usefulness. 

Now a proposal is on foot to make it 
a source of life. An engineering plan 
has been thought out by which this 
inland sea of lifeless brine may be made 
to provide vast stores of power, so that 
Palestine shall once more be able to 
support a large population and build up 
a big organisation of wealth-producing 
industries. 

The scheme" is very ingenious. The 
Dead Sea lies 1292 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, and is the deepest 
lake basin in the world. The engineers 
propose to utilise this fact by driving a 
tunnel from the Mediterranean, over 
forty miles away, to the Dead Sea, and 
allowing the Mediterranean to flow into 
the low-lying basin. 

The fall from the. one to the other 
would give a head of water capable of 
turning huge turbines and generating 
electrical power for a variety of purposes 

Dry Places to Become Fertile 

In the first place, there would be tens 
of thousands of horse-power for working 
factories. Then part of the power would 
, be carried by transmission lines to a 
great pumping station on the Jordan, 
and enable the water of the river to be 
pumped into irrigation channels, so 
that the dry places might become fertile 
as in Bible days. Palestine would then 
be a land flowing with milk and honey. 

At the present time the difficulty of 
irrigation is that Palestine possesses no 
great river whose water can be diverted 
and made to flow, by means of gravita¬ 
tion, where it is needed. But the Jordan 
could be pumped up and run into 
irrigation channels if cheap power were 
available. This, it is maintained, the 
Dead Sea scheme would provide. 

Fall of a Thousand Feet 

The tunnel would start near Jaffa 
and the cost of driving it through the 
soft limestone rocks and marls that 
prevail in this district would not be 
very great. Owing to the fall of more 
than a thousand feet the tunnel would 
not need to have, a very large diameter, 
as the greater the fall the stronger the 
stream and the less the size of the 
channel necessary. 

But would not the Dead Sea in time 
be filled up by the water from the 
Mediterranean ? There is no fear of this, 
say the engineers, for evaporation would 
carry it off as fast as it came in. 

At the present time the Dead Sea 
receives an average of six-and-a-lialf 
million tons of water every day from 
the Jordan and other sources, and the 
whole of this, except the mineral matter 
it contains, is removed by the sun. 

Water for the Dead Sea 

Tlie projected Mediterranean tunnel 
would discharge into the Dead Sea less 
. than two million tons a day, and, though 
for a while the Sea would rise, the area 
would at the same time increase ; and 
very soon the sun, having more space 
to shine upon, would draw up all the 
extra water as fast as it was poured in. 
But, apart from this, the diversion of 
much of the Jordan for irrigation by 
means of the pumps would stop much 
of the present flow to the' Dead Sea, so 
that everything would right itself. 

This daring project of making the 
Dead Sea bring life to a barren land , is 
indeed one of the most romantic and 
fascinating schemes ever conceived by 
engineering science; and all friends of 
Palestine may well hope that it will be 
successful. See World Map 


The Children's Newspaper 

Never Too late To Be Wise 


In' a little wood close to the Surrey 
■I villages of Ash and Normandy an 
old gentleman of 70, Mr. John Freakes, 
was walking. . 

He thought he heard the noise of an 
aeroplane engine; it was really the noise 
made by a swarm of bees. Mr. Freakes 
saw that they were making for him. 

Before he had time to move they were 
on him. His first impulse was to run, to 
try to get away from them. That would 
have been useless. Had lie tried it he 
would have been stung to death. 

Fortunately there came into his mind 
what his father had told him once when 
he was a boy. 

" Stand still,” his father had said, 
“ and bees will not hurt you.” 

He acted, on this advice and saved his 
life. As the bees settled, first on his 


shoulder, then on his neck, then down 
his left arm, he stood like a statue. 

It was terribly hard,” he said after¬ 
wards. “ I had to exercise all my self- 
control. Luckily they did not come on 
my face, but I could feel the wind made 
by the heating of their innumerable 
wings. It seemed an immensely long 
time before they had all settled on me. 

” When this had happened, after what 
was the longest ten minutes of my life, 
they flew off again to a tree close by.” 

We should never forget good advice ; 
it is never too late to be wise. If this old 
gentleman had got into a panic he 
would have been killed. By thinking 
rapidly “ What is the best thing to do ? ” 
and by doing it when his mind was 
made up, he not only came off without 
hurt, but he taught us all a lesson. 


FRIENDLY LIGHT BY NIGHT 



This friendly beacon, the first lighthouse for night-flying airmen to be erected in England, 
has been set up at Tatsfield, In Kent, where It throws out four great beams of light and can 
be seen for an enormous distance. Many others are being erected on the great British 
airway to Egypt and India. See page 3 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Over 70 lives were lost -in a 
hurricane that swept across New York 
the other day. 

Walking into a lamp-post by accident, 
blinded soldier named Hughes re¬ 
covered his sight. 

Unknown Benefactor 

Nottingham .University, to which Sir 
Jesse Boot has given ^350,000, has had 
a gift of £ 100,000 from another rich man, 
who remains unknown. . ■ 

Wireless Operator’s Cieoord 
A Chilean wireless operator made a 
new speed record for receiving at a 
recent competition, taking 49 words a 
minute in Continental code by wireless. 
Boy on a PostaQ-i tit<rmp 

The Hungarian Government has 
decided that a new issue of postage 
stamps shall bear the head of a boy, 
and the Buda - Pestii Academy has 
selected Michael Kemcuy for the honour. 


Three swarms of bees came from a 
single hive at Bridgwater, Somerset, in 
25 hours. 

The composer of some of the most 
popular music-hall songs in America 
has just been buried in a pauper’s grave. 

. Carpenters Going Ahead 

Two ambitious carpenters who left 
Chertsey-12 years ago are now making 
great headway in Canada, one as a 
barrister and the other as a rector. 

500 on an Aeroplane 

Airships built of a new light metal are 
spoken of for a service between New 
York and San Francisco. They would 
carry 500 passengers at 90 miles an hour. 

Blown from a Train 

As a schoolgirl travelling between 
Haddington and I.ongdiddry was open-' 
ing a carriage door a gust of wind blew 
the door back, and she was thrown on 
to the line. 


EXPLORERS SEE 
STRANGE SIGHTS 

STRIKING SCENES IN THE 
BIRD WORLD 

Sad Catastrophe in Great 
Australian Floods 

BIRDS THAT SEEM TO KNOW 

By Our Natural Historian 

The old school of naturalists believed 
that the animal family of the world we 
know is the remainder in a sort of huge 
subtraction sum—that the creatures of 
today are simply a survival of catastrophe 
on catastrophe, each one blotting out 
certain life-forms and leaving others to 
arise from what is left. 

That theory is wrong ; life lias been a 
process of slow evolution. But it is 
true that there have been local catas¬ 
trophes again and again, true that 
purely local varieties, even entire groups, 
confined to one area—like the giant 
sloths, dead and extinct in Patagonia— 
have gone the way of doom. 

Caught in a Deluge 

Two incidents come into the news 
from the same half of the world, though 
separated by thousands of miles, which 
would at one time have been claimed as 
direct support of the catastrophe idea. 
There has been a great slaughter of 
birds in Australia ; there is evidence 
that there must have been a long 
succession of deaths among the birds of 
the Antarctic to teach present-day birds 
to avoid perils fatal to their ancestors. 

The birds that died were natives or ' 
migrating visitors in North Australia, 
where storms have produced immense 
floods. Men exploring this land of sinister 
fascination found areas forty miles across 
all inundated. In these floods lay the 
bodies of. many thousands of birds. 

Floods must be rare in this largely 
arid land ; birds have not developed 
the saving sense that carries them away 
from impending disaster of this sort. 

Home of the Penguin 

Down South, toward the sad and silent 
land in which Scott and his comrades lie 
buried, are islands where grim and 
horrid elements of disaster are always 
present, yet bird life abounds. Down 
there has been the Quest, the little ship in 
which Sir Ernest Sbackleton. sailed to 
death and immortality. . His comrade, 
Frank Wild, has been carrying on the 
work of his old chief, although he has had 
to return to Capetown, as the Quest 
was found to be • under-powered* for 
Antarctic work. 

On the way to the ice-pack, which 
froze him in and then had .to let him out, 
Wild. touched at Zavodovski Island, 
the northernmost of the Sandwich group. 
Myriads of sea birds haunted the vicinity.. 
Many icebergs stood like threatening 
wardens round about, but they were the 
homes of huge swarms of penguins! 

The sea was alive with the birds, 
but along the edge of the island was a 
deep-stained ring, evidence of outflow 
from a volcano, and men found there 
caves filled with deadly sulphurous 
fumes, like the fatal caverns imagined 
in old writings. One of the explorers 
fell, overcome by the noisome fumes.- 

Birds Learn Wisdom 

Now, where these death-trap caves are, 
and where the shore is sullied by 
volcanic outpourings, not a bird is to 
be seen. They teem in uncountable 
hosts everywhere else, but never a bird 
where danger lurks. They have learned 
their lesson. Experience has taught 
many generations that there is death 
for them in one particular place and one 
class of conditions. 

The sudden storms of North Aus¬ 
tralia have swamped the birds of the 
affected area; the continual peril to 
life of the penguins and their neighbours 
of the southern cold has taught them 
wisdom ; and through wisdom they 
live, flourish, multiply, and teach by 
their lives the lesson that sagacity and 
prudence still count for more than 
strength and swiftness. 
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The Children s Newspaper 


WONDERFUL MOTHER 
NATURE 

How She Takes Care of 
Us All 

CHEMISTS FIND OUT A 
NEW SECRET 

A wonderful story of the way in 
which Nature prevents our blood from 
becoming poisoned has been told by the 
President of the Pharmaceutical Society. 

The blood is a very delicately balanced 
chemical, and dangerous results might 
take place if it were too easily upset. 
But in. its composition are what have 
now been termed buffers—chemicals 
which prevent the invasion of acids 
and spread their effect over a long period, 
so that they are rendered harmless. : 

The acidity of a substance can norv 
be measured with marvellous accuracy, 
thanks to some new dyes which change 
colour if there is only one part of acid in 
several million parts of a liquid. Acidity’, 
whether of lemons or of some acid 
chemical, depends on the number of ions 
of hydrogen present, and some of these 
remarkable' dyes will even measure the 
amount of the hydrogen 1 ions which are 
present in water. 

The amount of acid hydrogen in 
milk, yeast, and even human tears, 
has been measured, and important dis- 
.coveries have been made as to the most 
favourable amount of acid that must be 
present for various bacteria to' grow. 

By depriving a microbe of its right 
amount cf acid, : and by the use of 
buffers which' slow down the; effects 
of the acid, a great deal can be done to 
prevent an illness from developing or to 
hasten its cure. 

A BIBLE REACHES HOME 
Lost in War and Found in Peace 

The Rotherhithe reader who became 
possessed of a Dutch family Bible which 
had evidently been carried off during the 
Boer War, and who found the owner 
through the C.N., has heard of the safe 
return of the book to its owner, Mrs. 
Venter, Hesbon Farm, Fouriesburg. 

The writer of the letter of acknow¬ 
ledgment gives an account of the family 
to whom the Bible belongs, which 
increases the pleasure of those u r ho 
assisted in its return. 

Themriginal donor of the Bible was of 
Huguenot descent, from ancestors who 
left Europe to find freedom to worship 
God, Later, the family trekked from 
place to place to escape British rule. 

Sir. Venter was sent as a prisoner of 
war to Ceylon during the Boer War. The 
family (says the writer of the letter of 
acknowledgment) consists of four sons 
and three ^daughters. “ The oldest son 
is a missionary, the second . a school- 
teacher, the oldest girl also teaches under 
her brother, and the other four are still 
under the parental roof, where the whole 
life of the family is still pervaded with 
the influence of their Puritan ancestors, 
and where religious duties take first 
place in the life of the family.” 

It is trebly gratifying to think that 
such a family should receive their heir¬ 
loom Bible back. 

A C ATAND ITS~~S HA DOW 
Curious Sight 

A North London reader sends this odd note 
about a cat and its shadow. 

While out one night I saw a most 
amusing sight—a cat puzzled by her 
own shadow. 

She was the cat from the house where 
I was staying at Llandudno. The street 
lamps cast a long, clear shadow after 
her, as though it’were dodging her foot¬ 
steps, and she tried to run away from it. 
But, of course, it hung on. 

Then she turned round and round, 
trying to get rid of it, and on her face 
was an astonished look such as I have 
never seen on a cat’s face before. No 
human being could appear more puzzled. 


WEATHER PUZZLE 

WHY DOES HEAT BRING 
HAILSTONES DOWN ? 

Curious Happenings on Hot 
Summer Days 

ICE IN SUNNY JUNE 

By Our Weather Correspondent 

After one of the most notably cold 
springs in memory the summer of 1922 
came on us in its full strength. 

On several days the shade, tempera¬ 
ture records in London reached the high 
figure of over go degrees, a reading not 
often attained in this country even in 
July, and very seldom indeed in May. 

In the tropics shade temperatures 
of over 100 degrees Fahrenheit are 
sometimes experienced, though not so 
frequently as is' supposed. ' 

The most" trying climates of the world 
are those in which it is not only hot but 
extremely damp, and where the tem¬ 
perature remains high by night as well 
as by day. ' 

Highest Shade Temperatures 

Some of the highest shade tempera¬ 
ture records—from no to 115 degrees— 
were recorded in Mesopotamia during 
the British occupation, and it was said 
by those who had to endure them that 
the days felt comfortably cool when the 
thermometer registered less than 100 
degrees. In the British Isles the record 
shade temperature was exactly 100 
degrees, observed at Greenwich Obser¬ 
vatory, on August 9, i9n. 

It is difficult sometimes to believe 
that the heat of the air during broiling 
summer weather is not received direct 
from the sun but is reflected from the 
ground. The rays of the sun are not 
themselves hot, but impart heat to any 
solid body on which they shine. 

How the Sun Warms Us 

The rays thus pass through the air 
without affecting it except in so far 
that they warm any floating dust. But 
when these rays strike the earth they 
immediately heat it, and the ground 
gives up part of this heat to the air by 
conduction: For this reason only a 
comparatively thin layer of air becomes 
warm, and on the roof we find it cooler. 

When the air is very clear and still, 
the sun’s rays have; an extraordinary 
effect in maldng the ground hot. In 
Australia the temperature of the soil 
has been known to reach 200 degrees, or 
only '12 below the boiling point of water; 
and in African deserts it is said that 
eggs may be cooked by placing them in 
the sand exposed to the sun. 

Towering Columns of Clouds 

An interesting point has been raised 
by a correspondent who inquires why 
it is that hail, or frozen rain, appears 
more frequently during spells of great 
heat than during cold weather. 

The explanation of this paradox is 
partly that the heat is confined to a 
shallow layer of air near the ground. 
The upper air is always extremely cold. 

Another reason- for the formation of 
hail is that hot air always tends to rise 
because it expands and becomes lighter 
than the cooler air around it. As it 
rises it expands still more, and is very 
rapidly cooled. 

Whenever air is sufficiently cooled, 
clouds form from the condensation of 
the water-vapour in it. 

After a very hot summer day one may 
often observe towering columns of 
clouds, like enormous masses of cotton¬ 
wool, with their tops gleaming in the 
sunshine. These' great thunder-clouds 
indicate the places where air is rising 
because it has become overheated. 
They are themselves capable of absorb¬ 


ing an enormous amount of, heat and 
preventing it from reaching the ground” 
Their formation is one of the processes 
by which Nature puts the brake on if 
the heating-up is going too far. Nature 
abounds in these clever dodges. 

When the ascending air currents are 
sufficiently powerful the condensation 
of tire water-vapour is continued until 
rain is formed. Sometimes the rain¬ 
drops are blown upward and suspended 
in the upper air till they become too 
heavy, when they fall to the ground 
with great violence. 

This temporary suspension probably 
explains the heavy nature of thunder¬ 
storm rain and the large size of the drops, 
as small drops are not heavy enough to 
fall through the ascending current. 

It sometimes happens that the. rain¬ 
drops are forced upward so far that 
they freeze, for the upper air is always 
bitterly cold, and the little pellets of 
ice fall as hail. This gives the reason 
why. the hottest .weather is most likely 7 
to produce hail, for the hotter the air 
the more powerfully does it ascend. 

When the up-rush of air which is 
causing the condensation is very strong 
indeed even a hailstone is unable to 
fall through it, and is blown upward 
instead of falling earthward. When it 
reaches a. damp layer it is immediately 
coated with moisture, which freezes and 
covers it with a fresh layer of ice. 

This makes it heavier, and it again 
tries to fall, only to be caught up and 
whirled upward again to receive a fresh 
coat of ice, growing bigger until it is 
heavy 7 enough to force its way down. 

If a large hailstone be cut in half it 


The Key of the Kingdom of 
Heaven 

We take this passage ‘from the new 
number of the GN. monthly—My Maga¬ 
zine—which is now on all the bookstalls. 

The key of the Kingdom of 
Heaven is in the hands of the 
people of the Earth. The happi¬ 
ness of the human race depends 
upon their using it. 

We have marched a long way 
in two thousand years, but what 
is the greatest discovery that 
Man has made in all this space of 
time ? It is the discovery that what 
Jesus said in Galilee was practical 
and true. 

Man has learned no lesson in 
these nineteen- centuries more 
'important to him than that. To 
the good man, said Socrates before 
Christianity came, no evil thing 
can happen; to the good man, 
said Jesus, the Kingdom of. 
Heaven will come. What wc 
have to do' is to keep the rules 
and play the game of life, and all 
other things shall be added unto us. 

What, then, are the rules ? 
Where does Christianity stand 
after all these centuries and all 
this marching of Man ? How do 
the ideas of Jesus work with all 
the knowledge in the world un¬ 
dreamed of in His day ? 

The Twenty Commandments, a state¬ 
ment of the intellectual and moral foun¬ 
dations of our lives, should be read in 
every home where the C.N. goes. See 
My Atagazine for July. 


will often be found to be built up of a 
small central core of, hard ice—the 
original raindrop—and around it layer 
after layer of opaque ice giving a struc¬ 
ture like the successive coats of an 
onion, each coat representing a separate 
journey aloft. 

In this way hailstones have been 
formed as large as hen’s eggs. In Suf¬ 
folk, during the recent storms, many 7 were 
picked up looking like golf-balls, and in 
France, the other day, the hailstones 
falling in a storm furrowed the roads and 
ruined thousands of acres of crops. 


July 1, 1922 

THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

Wayward Writer Who Might 
Have Been a Prophet 

SHELLEY’S LIFE OF 
UNFULFILMENT 


July 2. Sir Robert Peel die! in London , . . 1850 

3. Louis XI of France born at Bourges . . . 1423 

4. American Independence signed.' . .■ ; 1770 

5. Cecil Rhodes born at Bishop’s Stortiord . 1853 

6. Edward VI died at Greenwich ...... 1553 

7. Sheridan died in London ......... 1810 

8. Shelley drowned off Leghorn.1822 


- A hundred years ago next week, on 
July 8, 1S22, Percy Bysshe Shelley 7 , who 
ranks in the first order of British lyricai 
poets, was drowned off the coast of 
Italy while sailing in 
a small boat from 
Leghorn for Spezzia. 
He had lived about 
a month short of 
30 years. 

Ever since, but 
with increasing con¬ 
viction as. time 
passes, lovers of 
Shelley poetry have la¬ 

mented liis early death as that of 
a poet who was growing constantly in 
poetic power, and would certainly have 
enriched oiir language with works 
greater than those that have secured for 
him an established fame. It is sad to 
think that Shelley never knew, and 
perhaps never foresaw, the world’s 
appreciation of his lyrical genius. 

Shelley 7 is one of the poets about whom 
argument will ahvay’S reverberate. His 
life did not tally with his best ideas and 
instincts, which were noble. He had no 
sensible training as a youth, but was 
allowed to act according to impulse and 
fancy 7 , which he mistook for liberty, and 
the result was that he wrote wildly and 
acted foolishly and gave a wrong 
impression of his real self. ■ , 

Poet’s Splendid Visions 

Impractical, impulsive, living in a world 
woven out' of his own mind, he never 
found his true place in the life of the 
world, but he had splendid visions ot 
an airy kind and was a poet through 
and through. If the years had brought 
strength to his character he might, have 
been truly great, following his noblest 
aspirations with sobered judgment. As 
it is, he has'the melody of the skylark 
lie etherealised and the beauty and 
insubstantial airiness of the cloud hi 
hymned: He is a rapt singer,, setting 
out to.be a prophet, but never reaching 
his goal. ■ 

Shelley, was born into the country 
gentleman class, educated in a rambling 
way, and always remained a wanderer 
who had not .found liis true place in 
life.’ What lie needed was an under¬ 
standing friend who could .sympathise 
with him- and strengthen him. ' . ■ 

Strange Scene by the Sea 

His death, like, his life, was strangely 
casual. For ten days his drowned body 
was in the sea or on the sands, and, when 
found, was only 7 recognisable through the 
books that were in his. pockets—the 
poems of Sophocles and of John Keats. 

It was burned on the shore by his 
friends Byron, Leigh Hunt, and Tre- 
lawney, the heart being given to his 
wife and the ashes buried in Rome 
near the grave of Keats. His mental 
activity had been great ; his achieve¬ 
ment has made his name as lasting as 
English literature, but around him, as 
around his friend Keats, lingers a sadden¬ 
ing sense of unfulfilment. 
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THE YELLOW BADGER 

Odd Arrival at the Zoo 

ANIMALS AND BIRDS THAT 
HAVE LOST THEIR COLOUR 

Dy Our Country Correspondent 

A full-grown badger with pink eyes and 
a light, sandy-coloured coat, which was 
captured in Cheshire, has been presented to 
the London Zoo. - ,. 

This badger is what is known as a 
semi-albino, and, though it is rare, it is 
not unique. • 

Every now and again we come across 
a creature—dog, cat, mouse, or bird—- 
that, instead of being the colour common 
to its kind, is white and has pink eyes. 
Such a creature is called an albino, 
from the Latin word for white. 

The term . was first applied by the 
Portuguese to light-coloured negroes 
whom they met on.tl.ie'coast of Africa 
from time to time, for'albinos are found 
among men as well as among the lower 
animals and plants.-,■ The people we 
sometimes see in our'own country with 
white hair and pinkish eyes are albinos. 

Among animals and birds,. however, 
more examples are found than among 
men, and specimens are reported .to the 
C.N. from time to time,' including white 
blackbirds. 

The strange appearance is due to an 
absence of the pigments that are found 
.in normal individuals. A perfect albino 
is white with pink eyes, but there are 
various degrees of albinism, and the 
badger which the Zoo has just acquired 
is described as a semi; or half, albino. 

Animals of this kind are freaks in the 
same way as is a white buttercup, but 
the albinism always tends to descend 
from parents to children; and white 
mice, rabbits, and poultry are really 
albino animals' artificially bred and 
perpetuated by man. 

Such creatures must, of course, be 
distinguished from, animals that are 
naturally white, like Polar bears and 
snowy herons,’ and from creatures that 
change to white for protective purposes 
at Certain seasons'of the year, like the 
■Arctic fox and'hare, the : ermine and the 
ptarmigan. s 

The question has bpcn .much discussed 
as to whether albinos are stronger or 
weaker than normal animals of their 
kind. There is a good deal of. evidence 
both ways, so no hard and fast line can 
be laid down. 

As albinos occur among, all kinds of 
living creatures, it will be interesting 
during the summer to -look out for 
specimens as we go about the country. 

THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 10 p.m., summer time, on July 5 


Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What is Methane ? Marsli-gas, the fire ¬ 
damp which is so dangerous to miners. 

What is a Blackthorn Winter ? A cold 
period following warm days at the end of 
March or beginning of April. 

Who are the Fascisti? Italian citi¬ 
zens, mostly young ex-soldiers, who 
banded themselves together shortly 
after the war to resist Communists, 
Socialists, and profiteers. Organised as 
military 7 bodies, they are well armed and 
have become a danger. 


FOREST TRAGEDY 

THE TERRIBLE TSETSE 
FLY 

How Uganda Lost Two Hundred 
Thousand People 

AN EMPIRE PROBLEM 

Some of the grown-up papers have 
published a misleading explanation of a 
tragic occurrence. 

A railway worker contracted sleeping 
sickness -■ in ;Africa, came home to 
London' for treatment, but was incurable, 
and has died at Fulham; ' 

His fatal attack of sleeping sickness, 
the papers say, was caused by .the sting 
of a tsetse fly.. From this it might be 
inferred that the insect has poison in 
its system, like a snake, and introduces 
it into a human being in the same way 
as a wasp or a bee. 

This is a misinterpretation of one of 
the gravest problems of the British 
Empire within the tropics. . • 

Tsetse flies are of several ' species, 
and vary in size from that of a common 
housefly to the. dimensions of a queen 
bee, but none of them lias.a sting. They 
bite—that is- to say, they pierce the 
flesh of their victim with tiny probe 
and saw, and then pump blood from 
the puncture into their own bodies. 
Now, it.r is not the bite itself which is 
fatal, but that which is introduced into 
the wound caused by tire bite works 
the havoc. . . 

A Living Incubator 

The tsetse-fly is-a living incubator. 
In its body are hosts of deadly parasites 
called trypanosoriies.. These .undergo one 
part of their development in the fly, 
but must be transferred to mammalian 
blood to complete their life cycle. 

When the fly bites, it is arranged, by a 
stroke of frightful ingenuity on the 
part of Nature, that some of the trypano¬ 
somes shall be squeezed -from the 
tsetse’s gullet out. of its mouth .and 
into the wound from which the fly 
draws' blood.' ' Harmless to the insect, 
the parasites are misery and death to a 
man. They now multiply with terrible 
rapidity, and set up a highly poisonous 
condition in the blood which creates 
the dismal lethargy that we call sleeping 
sickness, and finally causes death. ; ' , 

Every fly that bites the" stricken 
victim draws new supplies of ' the 
deadly .germs : into its own system, to 
transmit them to the next person 
attacked. . In this manner one man may. 
serve as a reservoir of poison from which 
the seeds of ,death for a whole country¬ 
side may be drawn. 

Men Who Become Immune 

The blood of negroes residing con¬ 
tinually among tsetse Hies may. teem 
with the parasites' without ill results 
to the hosts, for these become immune, 
but every-person not immune who is 
bitten is doomed, if not to death, at any 
rate to grave illness. _ r . ' 

When, Uganda was opened up in 
1898, the tsetse fly invaded the territory 
for the first time. It attacked the 
natives and inoculated them, and 
.before the danger .could -be countered 
200,000 human beings had perished. But, 
like this poor sufferer- whose days have 
ended at Fulham, they died-of poison 
set up by parasites introduced by the 
bites of tsetse flies, not from a sting. - - 


UNDER MEXICO 
Is There a Hidden City ? 

Recent excavations at Mexico City 
have brought to light the possibility of 
the existence of an ancient city beneath 
the present capital. 

A huge building divided into rooms 
by stone walls has been unearthed, and 
in the walls and along the floors were 
discovered images carved out of stone. 
A huge stone serpent guards the entrance. 

‘ Is a second Pompeii buried there ? 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 

H ow Long Does a Thrush Live? 

Ten years-is the average age to which 
a thrush, avoiding' mischance, is sup¬ 
posed to live, but individual records 
exceed this limit by 'several years. 

How Soon Does a Newly-born Kitten 
Open its Eyes? 

Kittens do not gain their sight until 
they are nine days old. Here and there 
the period may be a little shorter, but 
nine days is the natural time. 

Why Has a Turtle no Heart? 

The turtle has a heart, as all reptiles 
have. It consists of three chambers, 
and a modification of-one part gives 
almost the effect of a four-chambered 
heart like our own. 

How Many Kinds of Gall Insects are There 
on an Oak Tree? 

That depends on the species and sit¬ 
uation of the oak. - Upon some oaks 
practically a hundred species of gall 
insects have been found. 

What are a Cat’s Whiskers for? 

They are really organs of touch, 
highly sensitive. As' the 'cat moves 
with its eyes upon its prey, they act as 
sentinels to warn it of obstacles against 
which it might dash itself. -- 

Co Wild Birds Eat Their Own Eggs ? 

Not generally, or they would become 
extinct, hut there are. species of which 
the male birds are sometimes addicted 
to the habit., Turkeys and peacocks are 
occasionally among the offenders. ' 

Do Italian Silkworms Eat Anything but 
n Mulberry Leaves? 

We believe not. The mulberry is the 
proper food for the Common silkworm, 
and great numbers of mulberty trees are 
cultivated in Italy solely as food for the 
silk-producing caterpillars. 

How Do Moths Turn in Flight? 

Turning, diving, ascending, and flying 
horizontally are all brought about by 
movements of the vvibgs, instinctive 
motions effected with ,;an economy of 
effort which no man-made aeroplane 
can rival,’ ' 

Are Frog-Hoppers Injurious to 
Vegetation? 

The frog-hopper sucks the sap of its 
host, and thus must have a weakening 
effect upon it. In Trinidad, where frog- 
hoppers have become a plague, they do 
immense damage to; the sugar .canes. ■ 

Can a Monkey be Taught to Brush Its 
Teeth? 

Yes undoubtedly it will imitate such 
an action if it sees it performed often 
enough by a human friend. But we 
must not imagine that a monkey under¬ 
stands tire purpose of such a proceeding. 

How Can Three-Spined Sticklebacks be 
Kept in Captivity ? 

They arc quite hardy in an aquarium 
if not exposed to direct sunlight, and eat 
various forms of vegetation common to 
ponds with little " redworms,” ants’, 
eggs, and crushed fragments of. dog 
biscuit and vermicelli. 

How Can the Sex of Snakes be Told? 

It is almost impossible for any but the 
expert to know which is female and 
.which is male. The colouration and 
general features are similar. The adult 
female is always larger than the adult 
male, but it is .not...easy to say when 
maturity has been reached. 

Does Everything Move by Natural 

Law ? Yes; and natural law is the law 
of God. Although there is still a great 
deal to be discovered and we are ignor¬ 
ant of many natural laws, we know that 
all Nature must be subject to. the law 
of God. This subject is dealt with in 
an interesting and inspiring article 
called The Twenty Commandments, 
Everyone’s Pathway, to Happiness and 
Peace, - in the C.N. monthly—My 
Magazine—for July, now lying on the 
bookstall with this paper. I 


THINGS HAPPENING 
IN THE SKY 

CELESTIAL EVENTS OF 
NEXT WEEK 

If Mars were Where the 
Moon is 

EARTH FARTHEST FROM 
THE SUN 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

On Sunday, July 2, the Earth will 
be at its farthest from the Sun this year 

Iti will be 94,450,000 miles away, at 
what .astronomers call aphelion, and 
3,100,000 miles farther than it was at 
the beginning-of January. From this it 
will, be seen that our summer weather 
does not depend so much upon our near¬ 
ness to the'Sun as upon the height of the 
Sun in the sky and the length, of time 
he-js shining each day. 

At midsummer we get about sixteen 
hours of his heat and light rays -eacli 
day, compared with eight hours ,at mid¬ 
winter ; moreover-, they are poured down 
upon us more perpendicularly during a 
much greater part of the clay. This 
means that, they traverse a.shorter path 
through our.atmosphere, which therefore 
absorbs less of the Sun’s heat.in transit. 

Again, the tilt of our Earth’s axis, 
which, is, of course, the cause of all this, 
has thp effect of bringing a large' strip of 
the Earth, north of. the Equator, 1600 
miles wide, directly under'the Sun at this 
time of tl^e year. This area is' known 
as the Tropic of Cancer.' 

Good View of Man 

As* a’ consequence of this . a much 
larger;proportion of warm air currents 
are sent-blowing over the northern half 
of our -globe, and we in Britain get a 
large share of them. Altogether, we 
get a much more effective-baking an.I 
•broiling in the Northern- Hemisphere, 
notwithstanding the fact that we are 
actually -one-thirtietli of the Earth’s 
distance farther from the Sun. 

Onr world . being at aphelion has 
helped us somewhat in getting, a better 
view ,of,Mars, for wc are three .million 
miles .nearer to him than we might have 
been; and. if Mars' had- been at his 
nearest-to the Sun,, or at perihelion, lie 
would ..have been much brighter, only 
.341 .million miles away' instead- of 
42-J million. ,In'-August 1924. this will 
happen," when Mars will appear much 
larger and brighter. •, •*. 

Changing Colours of a Planet 

The difference between aphelion and 
perihelion is much greater - as regards 
Mar's than • the Earth, amounting to 
13 million miles. 

Mars will appear below the - gibbous 
Moon : next Thursday,- aud it will be 
interesting to note that, ■ were - Mars as 
near to us as theMoon, he would -appear 
just twice the width of our satellite. 

How charming would be the picture, 
for, instead of the ever-same face of 
the Moon,'we should see the changing 
details of -the Martian continents, and the 
changing'colours as the seas spread from 
the melting Polar snows, and the vege¬ 
tation growing in greenish streaks over 
the arid red'deserts. 

Floating clouds would also, from time 
to -time, blot out the more: permanent 
markings. All this we should see with 
the naked eye. 

Two Little Moons >■ 

More singular still would be the sight 
of the two' little' moons that revolve 
around Mars, * which would appear 
merely as tiny points of light; The outer 
one, Diemos, is estimated to be barely 
six miles in diameter, and is distant 
about 14,600 miles from Mars, while 
Phobos; the inner one, is only 5800 miles 
from the centre of Mars, and about 
seven miles in diameter. 

So, although this little satellite is so 
close to the surface of'Mars; 3700 miles 
away, it is calculated that it would give 
Mars only about one-sixtieth of the light 
our Moon gives to us. ; - 

The little moon whirls round Mars in 
7 hours and 39 minutes, while Diemos 
I takes 30 hours 18 minutes. G. F. M. 
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OF THE MIST 


The Exciting Adventures of 
Two Boys Among the Indians 


Told by T. C. Bridges, 
the C.N. Storyteller 


CHAPTER 45 
The Big Britisher ' 

\ / E RY unwillingly the boys dropped 
’ behind Bart. They were both 
so excited' that they had completely 
forgotten their dry throats and 
. aching legs. 

“ I wish Bart would go faster,” 
grumbled Billy in Clem’s ear. 

Clem did not answer. " He was 
straining ins eyes through the mist, 
which still lay thick in the gorge. 

Suddenly Bart pulled up. 

Say, boys, I'm going to show 
ye something,” he remarked quietly. 

Now shut your eyes tight.” . 

Clem and Billy" wondered, but 
obeyed. 

Ye'll keep ’em tight shut till I 
give the word ? ” said Bart. 

They both promised, then Bart 
took tliem by the arm, one on each 
side of him,' and marched along. 

They had a sort of idea that they 
were going round a bend, but both 
faithfully kept their eyes tight 
closed, and so they went for about 
a, couple of hundred paces. 

Then Bart stopped. 

” Open your eyes,” he said. 

■ They did so, and found thern- 
■ selves standing at the head of a 
. great slope which overlooked an 
immense valley, a valley so'wild 
and beautiful that they had never 
seen, or even dreamed of, anything 
to match it. ■■ . .. . 

All round rose up mountains in a 
' great wall, soaring high against the 
blue sky. Their summits were 
white with snow, but their lower 
slopes were' covered with thick 
forests which sloped down to a great 
lake, the water of which was clear 
as crystal and blue as the sky above. 

But the most startling part of the 
scene lay just below them. On the 
lake shore, at the bottom of the 
great slope, was a wide clearing‘and 
in it a village. Billy passed his hand 
across his eyes. 

" It—it’s almost like England ! ” 
'he said slowly. 

“ For a fact, it’s not a bad imita¬ 
tion,” replied Bart, with a smile. 

Clem saw what Billy meant, for, 
though the houses were of squared 
logs and the roofs were shingled, 
each house was surrounded by a 
neatly-fenced garden full of flowers 
and vegetables. The houses 
bordered a wide street running 
all along the lake shore, and oppo¬ 
site was a landing with canoes and 

- boats tied to it. 

But what struck the boys 'at 
once was the house that stood by 
itself on the hillside, above .the 
: rest—a fine big house with': a ; wide 

- Verandah, and glass windows! ' 

“ Whose isthat ? ” asked Billy. 

“ That .belongs to the boss,” 
replied Bart. ” The Big Britisher, 
some call him,” he added, with a 
twinkle in his. eyes. V Blit you'll 
. meet'him mighty soon. ,-. Now keep, 
right behind me, for as V I told ye 
there’s those here that don’t like 
; strangers,”, 

He started down the Hill, and the 
boys followed, full of wonder. 

' " Look at the people,” said Billy 

i ■ to Clem. ■ • 

Three men were on the landing. 
They were Indians, but of a type 
the boys had never yet seen—tall, 
well set-up. men, as different "as 
possible from the heavy, squat- 
built Ahkim and Passuk. 

Bart led the way toward the big 
house, ■ and as they came near it 
the boys ■ were more than ever 
struck by the English look of it all. 

” Watch out! ” said Bart sud¬ 
denly, and all in a moment half a 
dozen .great shaggy beasts came 
rushing out of the village and 
made straight for the ncw-comers. 

“ Wolves ! ” gasped Billy. 

But Bart shook his head. 

” Huskies," he answered. “ Stand 
quiet, both of ye.” 

The pack came racing up. They 
were most formidable-looking crea¬ 
tures, with the long jaws and sharp 


pricked ears of the timber wolf, yet 
otherwise very like dogs. 

But the odd thing was that, un¬ 
like dogs, they made no sound at 
all, but came on in dead silence. ’ 

The leader was the biggest of them 
all. He stood thirty inches at the 
shoulder, and looked able to pull 
down a horse. 

Bart waited till he came quite 
close, then called aloud " Mikki ! ” 

The great • leader stopped short, 
then, with the oddest sound, half 
bark, half yelp, flung himself on 
Bart, and, standing on his, hind 
legsr put his paws on Bart’s 
shoulders and began to lick bis face. 

Then came a shout from below. 

” Bari, 1 Bart! Is it really you ? ” 

At sound of the voice Clem 
stiffened. He stood staring a 
moment at the broad-shouldered, 
splendid-looking man who had just 
come out of the gate below, then, 
with a wild shout'of " Father ! It’s 
Father went tearing down to¬ 
ward him. 

CHAPTER 46 
Mr. Ballard’s Story 

“ Co you never suspected who it 
■ was had sent for you ? ” 

It • was Mr. Ballard who spoke. 
Fie, the boys, Bart, and Jock were 
sitting round the table in the 
great living-room o£ the Big House, 
enjoying such a meal as they had not 
seen for many a long day. . 

■ Clem looked .up.' . ' 

; No, Dad,”-he answered: - “ You 
see, ..we thought you were in 
Australia.” : ' 

" The police.thought so,’’ replied 
His; father, rather grimly. “Arid 
naturally/1 di'd not inform them' 
to the contrary. As a matter of 
fact, I got away in a whaler from 
Dundee, and was landed up at 
Point Barrow, on the Arctic Coast. 
There I had the great good luck to 
fall in with Bart Condon, and it 
was he who, told me of this valley 
where I have found refuge.” 

Bart looked up from his caribou 
steak. 

" David, you haven’t told them 
yet,” he said gravely. 

Mr. Ballard flushed. -• 

Do I need to, Bart ? ” he asked. 

But Clem understood, and spoke 
quickly. 

“ Not that you're innocent, Dad. 
Billy and I know that.” 

“ Thank you, Clem,” replied his 
father quietly. 

“ Still, I must tell you this much. 
It was my partner, Silas Wayne, 
who was the cause of all this 
trouble. Quite accidentally I had 
discovered that he was not playing 
the game from, a business point of 
view, and I spoke to him and warned 
him. The result was that he took 
a violent dislike to me, and set to 
plotting secretly to get rid of me. 

“ Like a foot I never suspected it, 
and the first thing I , knew of it was 
when I was arrested for forging his 
signature to a deed. The signature 
was indeed a forgery, but the work 
of an accomplice of Wayne named 
Gurney." • • '. 

".Gurney ! ” broke in Clem. 
". Why, that’s the fellow who was on 
the steamer!” ' " ■ 

Bart nodded. 

-“ Ay, he’s got wise to where you 
are, David:, But don’t you worry ; 
we’ve fooled him. But I’ll tell 
ye after. Now. go on.” 

“ There is little more to say,” 
said Mr. Ballai'd. “So cunningly 
had Wayne laid his- trap that X 
never had a chance. I was found 
guilty and sentenced to a term of 
penal servitude. 

“ It is simply owing to the fact 
that I happen to be stronger and 
more active.than most men that I 
managed to escape from the train. 
Luck was with me. I stumbled 
upon an empty house, and 'found 
tools to get rid of. my handcuffs 
and a change Of clothes. 

“ Then I made straight for the 
coast. Luck was with me again. 


for I found a ship short-handed 
and got a berth.” IJe paused. “ And 
here I am,” he added.' 

■ “ I think it was splendid of 
you, Dad ! ” exclaimed Billy. 

" So do I,” agreed Clem. “ But 
what about this horrid man 
Wayne ? Can’t we force him to 
own up ? You see. Dad, you’re 
always in danger' until you are 
proved innocent:” - 

"Exactly, Clem! ‘There -you 
have the root of the trouble in a 
few words. My chief ambition in life 
is to prove my innocence, hut there 
are great difficulties in the way ! 

Clem turned to Bart. 

“If we had only known that 
Gurney did the forgery ! ” he said 
very sadly. 

Bart shook his head. : 

“ Ye couldn’t have done any¬ 
thing aboard the ship, Clem. My 
chief notion all through was to 
dodge that son of a gun. That’s 
one reason why I wouldn’t tell you 
lads where we were going or any¬ 
thing else about the trip. I wasn’t 
going to risk the cliaijce of your 
talking even in your sleep.” 

For a while there .was silence. 
Jock Scarlett, who had not yet 
spoken, broke it. 

“ Mr. Ballard, it seems to me 
that the proper tiling to do is to 
get hold of a first-class lawyer, put 
all the facts in his hands', and see 
what lie can do.” 

” Quite so,” replied Mr. Ballard. 
" But that means money.” 

The boys stared. 

" But you paid a tremendous lot 
to bring us out from home. Dad,” 
said Billy. . . 

Mr. Ballard smiled. 

" I got that from'selling a parcel 
of silver fox skins which Bart 
took down to the coast. Now I 
have heaps more furs here—perhaps 
two thousand pounds’ worth—but 
the trouble is to get them to the 
coast. They are a big bulk, and 
you boys know the difficulty ' of 
the journey.” ’ 

“ It’s plumb out of the question 
to take ’em • now,” said Bart 
bluntly, “ with Gurney and Craze 
and Ed Pelly lurking round.” 

." Just so,” said Mr. Ballard. 
“ Wc must think of another plan.” 

CHAPTER 47 

The Way Out 

Dilly, who had been paddling 
FI vigorously, stopped- and al¬ 
lowed the canoe to glide into a 
little bay of the lake. 

, “ .This seems a good place, Clem,” 
he said. 

Clem nodded, and, pulling the line 
from the reel of his fishing-rod, 
cast out his spinning bait. Flashing 
in the sun, it dropped into the 
ripples twenty yards away. 

"Now- paddle quietly, Billy.” 
he told his brother. Bart says 
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it’s best to sink the bait pretty 
deep. "The" big fish .swim a long 
way down.’/ - - 

Billy did as he was asked, and 
the light canoe glided easily and 
silently through the water. 

Billy looked back toward the 
village, now a long way astern. 

I can hardly believe we’ve 
been here a fortnight,” he said. 

“ Now can I. It seems like a 
dream.” ' • , '• 

A jolly nice dream ! ” grinned 
Billy. “ I never had such a good 
time in my life. AYonder what old 
Grimston would say if he could 
see us now ? ” 

Clem laughed outright. 

He’d think he, was dreaming- 
all right ! I say, Billy, what 
wouldn’t "you give to have intro¬ 
duced him to the mammoth ? ” 

Blit Billy did not smile. 

” Don’t, Clem ! ” he said, quite 
sharply. “That was too much 
like a nightmare. I’m precious 
glad there are no beasts of that 
sort in the Valley of the Mist.” 

Clem nodded. 

“ So am I. But, Billy, did you 
hear what that big Indian, ICeesli, 
said about the-next valley ? ” 

" No,” replied Billy. “He didn’t 
tell me;” 

He calls' it the Valley of the 
Monster,” Clem told him. 

Valley, of the Monster? ”- re¬ 
peated Billy.' 1 . 

“ Yes ; but when I asked him I 
couldn’t get much 'out of him.' 
Even these Piegan Indians of Dad’s 
are superstitious, but from what lie 
did say I got a notion it’s some¬ 
thing pretty big.” 

“ A mammoth ? " asked Billy. 

“ No; for it lives on meat. He 
says it kills deer, and that it is as 
old as the hills.. Very bad medicine, 
he called it.” " 

Billy shivered.- 

“ Sounds like that horrid thing 
Bart told' us about—the creature 
that hops on its hind legs and hunts 
caribou." 

Clem nodded. 

“ Well, like you, Billy, I’ve 
had enough of monsters, but this 
is what I want to know. If there’s 
no way out of this valley except 
the one wc came in by, past the 
great geyser, how did Keesli know 
anything about this beast ? " 

“ He might have seen it from 
the top of one of tlicse mountains,” 
suggested Billy. 

, " I suppose he might,” agreed 
Clem, " but I’m not so'surc. . See 
here: this is a jolly big lake, and 
quite a lot of streams run into it. 
How does it drain ? ” 

“Haven’t a notion.” replied 
Billy, with a shrug. “ Maybe an 
underground passage like" that 
Hollow Hill place we came through 
in the canoe.”. :■ 

Clem looked doubtful. 

“ Anything is possible iu this 
amazing country,”-he'said, “but 
I’d like to know.” 

Billy did not answer. He was 
looking up at the sky. 

“ There’s a rum-looking cloud 
up in the north,” lie said presently, 
“I’ve a notion we’d better be 
getting back.” 

The words were hardly out of liis 
moutli before Clem’S ' line tightened- 
with a jerk ; the rod tip bent and 
the line went rattling off the reel. - 
“ A whopper! ” cried Clem. 

“ My goodness, Billy, it’s the father 
of all the fish ! Paddle ! Paddle 
for all you’re worth, or he’ll 
break me ! ” 

The great fish had headed straight 
down the lake, and, clipping his 
paddle, Billy drove the canoe after 
him at full-speed. 

In a moment they were out of 
the. bay, and the canoe travelling 
at such a pace that it seemed as 
if a tug were pulling her. , 

. The two boys, intent oil the 
great fish speeding onward deep 
in the clear, cold water beneath 
them, never gave another thought 
to tlie great black cloud that 
spread its dark wings over the 
mountain, never heard the low 
moaning sound that filled the 
air above them. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He? 

A Great Admiral 

Tx the early part oT the j8!h 
* century, a Harrow boy of 
twelve left school to go into the 
Navy, and, gaining promotin'/, 
became a lieutenant at twenty, 
and a captain three years later. 

Those were days when there, 
was almost constant war, and 
the young officer saw murli ser¬ 
vice, and took part in Admiral 
Hawke’s great victory over the 
French off Finisterre in 1747. 

He became Governor of New¬ 
foundland, but.returning to Eng- 
land entered Parliament. - His 
heart, however, was on the sea-, 
and lie again obtained command 
of various vessels. Then, after 
28 years of almost continuous' 
active service, lie was raised to 
the rank of Admiral. 

He served on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and as a reward fi r 
efficient work was given a baron- . 
etcy. Peace was concluded in 
1763, and for the next eigl t 
years he rested, being appointed 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital. 
This post lie resigned in 1771 
when he was made Commander- ■ 
in-Chief at Jamaica. 

Whatever position he filled .he 
always did his 'work well,' and 
insisted that all those under him 
should do the. same. No shirk¬ 
ing was allowed among his sub¬ 
ordinates, and this led to some 
enmity. When' he tried to carry 
out certain reforms the Govern¬ 
ment were unfavourable, -an 1 
instead of appointing him Go¬ 
vernor of. Jamaica when that 
office fell 'vacant—a post lie 
coveted-—they recalled him. 

For' the next four years he 
was worried by money troubles, 
for he moved in an expensive 
circle and his income was small. 
Tl’.is made it necessary for him' to 
retire to Paris as a place where he 
could live economically. 

Being again appointed to a 
command, he sailed for the West 
Indies , in 177b, and soon cap¬ 
tured seven Spanish ships with a , 
large convoy of provisions: A 
little later lie defeated a large 
Spanish fleet, and was’ thanked, 
by both Houses of Parliament. 

When the command of the whole 
West Indies was given to him a. 
powerful French fleet was seeking 
to link up with a Spanish fleet to 
conquer the British colonies. 

The British admiral followed 
the French fleet, and in a brilliant 
engagement captured nine of the 
enemy's ships and their admiral. 
This great victory broke the power 
of the French and Spanish navies 
in the West Indies and restored to 
Britain the dominion of the sea. 

He won .the victory by break¬ 
ing through the enemy's line and ' 
attacking him on both sides, 'the. 

first time sucfi'ft ’ 
manoeuvre had' 
been performed. 
For his ex¬ 
ploit the House 
of Commons 
thanked h i m 
and gave him a 
-pension of/2000 
a year. He 
died in London at the age of 73. 
Here is his portrait. Who was h j ? 
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He Who Sings drives jhjoay Care 






DF MERRYMAN 

The new maid was nothin? if not 
careless. 

“ Did you find those e??s I left 
in a basket on the pantry floor ? ” 
asked her mistress one day. • 

“ Oh, yes, mum, quite easily,” 
replied the maid. “ 1 stepped on 
them.” 

0 0 0 , 

The Resourceful Ferryman 

A ferryman had to carry across 
a river a wolf, a goat, and a 
basket of cabbages. _ His boat was 
so small, however, that besides 
himself he could only take one of 
the others at a time. 

He managed to get them all 
across safely without the goat 
having an opportunity of eating 
the cabbages or the wolf of 
injuring the goat. 

How did he do it ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 

\V»at is the difference between a 
hungry man and a glutton ? 
One longs to eat and the other 
eats 1 too long. . 

„ ■ a 0 Q 

Fixing the Blame 

A pompous, wise person from 
Acton 

Went down on a visit to Clacton. 

“ Once,” he said, “ it was here 
That I slipped on the pier, ' 
And that’s what my head was half 
cracked on! ” 

0 0 0 

. The Zoo That Never Was 


i Birds 

| Birds are singing round my win¬ 
dow 

Tunes the sweetest ever heard; 
And ! hang my cage there daily, 
But I never catch a bird. 

R. H. Stoddard 

0 0’0 



The Tailless Joarn 

A it a ad that’s like a penknife 
blade, 

A back that’s like a. comb, 

A body with bright specks arrayed- 
Sucii has the Tailless Joani." 

0 0 0 
Bo You Live in Shaft Street ? 
giiAFT Street no doubt marks 
the site where in the olden 
times the shaft, or May-pole, was 
set up for the May Day festivities. 
In London there is a church known 
as St., Andrew’s Undershaft, and 
rlose by was a Shaft Alley. 

a 0 0 

Why is the letter W like scandal-? 
Because it'makes ill will. 




The Escapades of Johnny Crock 

Johnny Crock went out to walk, 
' And to a stile he came. 

“To climb across the usual way,” 
Said Johnny, “would be tarpe,” 
So straight upon his tail he stood, 

A mighty jump gave lie, 

Then landed on the other side, 

And ran off home to tea. 


Teeny-Weeny 
0 0 0 
What Names Are These? 

Jn each of these sentences is 
contained either a girl’s or a 
boy’s' name. 

The bottled wine is all sold. 

He made linen when I was 
abroad. 

The white enamel I admire most. 
You can cross the bridge or get a 

boat. - Solutions next week. 

0 0 0 
The Clockwork Mouse 
We thank the Morning Post for this 
story of an old lady in a motor-car. 

“ NO, I don’t care for motoring,” 
said she. 

“ My nephew took me out in his 
new two-seater the other.day.- He 
had only driven it once before, and 
a nice mess be made of it! In and 
out the whole time— windum it up. 
I felt like a clockwork mouse : ” 

0 0 0 

" Nerves 

A wealthy old man, Mr. Kelly, 
Retired from the world at 
Clovelly. 

At each noise the,boys make 
tie will shiver and shake. 

For he lives upon nothing but jelly. 

- 0 


0 


0 ' 


Mixed Metaphor 

“'Your remark reminds me,” 
said a lady to her friend, 
“ of a camel which buries its head 
in the sand when danger ap¬ 
proaches.” 

“ Oh, surely, dear,” replied her 
friend, .“ you have that a little 
mixed! What you have in mind is 
the ostrich, which in similar circum¬ 
stances puts its eye through a 
needle.” 

0-0 0 

A Well-Known Verse 

(Jan you read this very familiar 
verse ? 

Eht wefruc sllot elit llenk.fo gnitrap 
yad, 

Eht gniwol dreh sdniw ylwols re’o 
eht ael, 

Eht namliguolp drawemoh sdolp 
sih yraew yaw, 

Dna sevael eht dirow ot ssenkrad 

dna Ot em. Answer next week 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
" What Is This? Telegram 
Do Yon Live Here ? Reigate 
Peter’s Poser 

There were four, cats: one in each 
corner of the room. 



Jacko Makes Sure 

J ACKO had been staying with his big sister Belinda long enough, 
so Belinda thought, and at last she made him understand, 
gently but firmly, that lie must bring his visit to an end. 
.Jacko, when he heard the news, seemed deeply grieved. 
"You’ll miss me,” he said, drawing his knife along'the 
table-cover. 

“I shall,” agreed Belinda. "Here! Give me that knife! 
You’re cutting the cloth.” And she snatched it out of his hand. 
Jacko looked hurt. “ I was only writing my initials,” he said. 
“ Well, I don’t advise you to try- it on Mats table-cloth,” 
said Belinda. “ And now cut along home; like a good lad- 
Good-bye, Jacko.” 

She went to the door and watched him out of the house, 
and when she heard the garden-gate click she gave a sigh: of 
relief and went back to her work. " - 

Jacko-sat down on the first seat he came to and began 
wondering what lie should do next. 

It was a broiling hot day, and almost the first person who 
came along was a man wheeling an ice-cream barrow. When 
he caught sight of Jacko he stopped and looked hard at him. 

“ Nice day,” remarked Jacko pleasantly. 

The man paid no attention to this, but asked, in a tired voice, 
if Jacko wanted a job. 

“ What sort of job ? ” inquired Jacko. 

“ Well, you see,” explained the man, “ I’ve lorgotten some¬ 
thing important, and I want to ran back home for a hit. But 
I can’t drag a heavy barrow about with me on a day like this. 
I’ll give you sixpence to mind it for me till I come back, and a 
double strawberry ice thrown in.” 

Jacko’s mouth watered. 

“ Right you arc,” he said. “ I’ll look after it.” 

And he did. If he had looked the other way all might have 





He stuck- the can between his knees 

been well. But he couldn’t help wondering what ice-cream 
looked like—all in a heap—in that enormous can. 

. He took off the lid and peeped in. 

“ Coo ! ” exclaimed Jacko. “ What a lot ! I wonder how 
much a double strawberry is ? ” he murmured in a dreamy voice. 
“ He said he’d give me one. I guess I’ll make sure of it.” 

He found a spoon and dug it in. 

It tasted so good that he sprang on to the barrow, lifted the 
can, and stuck it between .his knees? . . 

It was much better that way. He hadn’t so far to dig with 
his spoon. But he did a’ ’good bit of digging in the next five 
minutes. In time his spoon touch'ed bottom. y , ' 

“ Hi ! ” shouted .a voice. ” What are you up to ? ” 

-It.yvas the ice-cream-man. . 

Tie didn’t half ran when he caught sight of that can. 

“ You young scamp ! ” he cried. “ Wait till I catch you ! ” 
But Jacko didn’t give him the chance. He banged the can 
back in its place, slipped off the barrow, and fled. 


The paragraph on (he right is a French 

Novel Tug-of-Wir 

A tug-of-war was recently ar¬ 
ranged in California between a 
motor-car and an aeroplane. 

The two machines were placed 
back to back, as it were, and a 
stout rope attached to them. 
Then their drivers started up 
the engines, each endeavouring 
to pull the other over the line. 

After a struggle, during.which 
the • " competitors '’ merely 

pulled each other backwards 
and forwards, the judges were 
obliged to call it a draw. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

La Lutte a la Corde 
Nouveau Style 

On a recemment organise en 
Californie, tine lutte a la corde 
entre une automobile, ct un aero¬ 
plane. 

On plaja les deux machines 
dos a dos, pour ainsi dire, et on 
les attacha l'une a l’autre au 
moyen d’une forte corde. Les 
mecaniciens alors mirent leurs 
moteurs en mouvement, chacun 
s’effonjant de faire passer la 
ligne a l’autre. 

Apres une lutte, au eourant de 
laquellelesrivauxnefirent qu’- al- 
leret venir en se tirant, les arbi- 
tres durent declarer la partie nulle. 


Tales Before Bedtime . 

Phyllis Afraid 

Dhyllis was a terrible coward 
*■ about the sea. 

. Every year when they went 
to the seaside Daddie hoped lie 
could begin to teach her to 
swim. But she never would let 
him. 

For such a long time Jie had 
been looking forward to the 
day when his little girl would 
swim out beside him to the old 
boat in the middle of the bay. 

It was always There, that 
little boat,anchored securely for 
the use of the bathers. And 
what times they had ! Phyllis 
could hear their laughter and 
watch the fun from the, beach. 

She longed to be with them ; 
but how could she when she 
was so afraid to learn ? 

'When Phyllis was six years 
old, Daddie made her put on 
bathing clothes and sit down by 
the water’s edge - and let the 
waves lap gently over her feet. 
He thought she would get used 
to the water in that way and 
not mind it. 

But it made no difference— 
not until Reggie came. 

Reggie was her cousin and 
two years younger. But Reggie 
wasn’t a bit afraid of the waves. 
He shrieked with delight when 
his uncle gave him his first 
swimming lesson.' 

. When it was over, and his 
uncle had gone off to the boat, 
Reggie ran back to the beach 
and caught hold of Phyllis’s 
hands. 

“ Come on ! ” he cried. “ I’m 
going to swim out to Unde 
Dick.” • ■' • 

" No ! No ! ” cried Phyllis, 
holding back. 

“ Silly ! ” said Reggie ; and 
he dropped her hands and 
■threw himself into' the waves. 



“No I Not” Phyllis criei 

In another moment he would be 
in deep water. 

In her terror Phyllis forgot 
her fear of the sea. She dashed 
boldly into the waves; caught 
hold of her cousin, and dragged 
him back. 

The little fellow was breath¬ 
less and frightened-—just for 
the minute—but Phyllis’s fear 
bad gone. 

, And it never came back. 
Now she ; swims almost as well 
as her daddie. 
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The C.N. is posted anywhere abroad for its. a 
year; inland, 13 s. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is-posted abroad for -14s. , 
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THE BOY IN A MILK CAN • WIRELESS UMBRELLA • DEAD SEA TO BRING LIFE 


Boy Comes Out of a Milk Can—Sidney Weinberg, the 
London boy who crawled into a milk can, and, becom¬ 
ing wedged, spent three hours inside until the 
can coutd be cut open for his release. See page 2 


A Severe c Tesi for Parcels—Great damage Is often done to goods 
in transit, and n firm has Just patented this device for testing 
packing-cases before they are shipped. They are put-in the 
great drum, which is then revolved, and the cases thrown about 


A Wireless Umbrella—A novel use for an old um¬ 
brella has been devised by an ingenious boy, who, 
after stripping off the silk, utilises the frame as an 
aerial for his portable wireless set. It works very well 





Lord Allenby Visits a Friend—Happy in his wonderful 
garden at the Residency in Cairo, Lord Allenby, the 
great man of Egypt, finds time to stop and feed his 
favourite stork, {one of the many pet birds in his garden 


Two Little Water Sprites—Life on the river Is getting more and 
more popular, and thousands now spend much of their spare 
time punting and rowing and bathing in our inland waters. The 
outdoor girl now considers herself largely independent of weather 


Getting Ready for the Show—The Royal Agricultural 
Show, which begins at Cambridge next week, is a 
great agricultural event, and animals are being 
made ready. They even have their hoofs polished 


A Severe Swimming Test—As already mentioned in the C.N., the boys and girls of 
Ashford County School, Middlesex, who-wish to join the school boating club must fir3t 
show themselves able to swim across the Thames fully clothed. Here we see some of the 
girls undergoing the swimming test. Both boys and girls reach a high standard of efficiency 


Silent Desert to Become a Busy Hive—It is proposed to erect a great power plant at the 
Dead Sea, shown here in all its silent dreariness. Turbines will be worked by a stream of 
water pouring through a tunnel from the Mediterranean at Joppa, and the Dead Sea wifi 
then bring life to many thousands of people and cease to merit its name. See page 7 
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